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Heard at the Convention 


Our Company installed Automatic equipment only after a 
thorough investigation of both manual and semi-automatic equip 
nent. 

\We were actuated by the desire to give our subscribers more 
than ordinary service. 

Our manual boards had been in service over 15 years and in 
that time we learned that it was almost impossible to give 24-hour 
service that was even satisfactory. 

Even under normal labor conditions it was almost impossible 
to maintain, on a manual board, the service our subscribers had a 
right to expect, and during the past two years it would have been 
a physical impossibility. 

From the standpoint of service, cost of operation and mainte- 
nance, the Automatic has exceeded our fondest hopes and expecta- 
tions. Immediately after the cut-over we experienced a 10% 
growth in traffic, in spite of which we found that we had cut our 
cost of operation and maintenance 40% 

We consider ourselves very fortunate in changing from 
manual to Automatic, as it has solved for us all those problems 
which are facing operating companies todays 


An actual statement by the general manager of an operating com 
pany which installed Automatic Equipment. 


Automatic Exectric Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






































The Skinderviken 


Transmitter Button 
ANYONE can install it immediately on 


any transmitter diaphragm. 

TALKS in ANY position. Uses no bridge. 
SAVES batteries. 

Excludes side tones and makes voice more distinct. 

Cuts down repair trips. Is cheaper jthan a repair job on 
regular transmitter. 


With a few of these buttons your repair man is always 
prepared to fix a 
faulty transmitter on 
the spot. 

Made for both mag- 
neto and common 
battery. Specify 
which is desired. 


Price $1.00 
per button 





Actual Size 





Discount for quan- 
tity. Order one or a 
few and try them. 
Catalog ready for 
you, describing this 
and other special- 
ties. 





Patent Allowed 











Skinderviken Telephone Equipment Co. 
2136 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

















When the above trade-mark 
appears on a construction 


tool it isa GUARANTEE of 
good materials, good work- 


manship and “‘good service.’’ 


YOUR job- H 
ber carries Kos > 
them. Ost 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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‘Telephone Wire 


Ask your Lineman, “the man 
who knows,’ the kind of wire 
best adapted for perpetual, sat- 
isfactory service. He will say 
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Muncie 
Wire 


if he has ever seen, 
tried and tested it. 


Before purchasing your 
next supply get our samples; 
test and compare, we may 
save you a costly mistake. 


Muncie Wire is handled 
by most representative Job- 
bers and Supply Houses. 


INDIANA STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Ask the man who knows 


Quick, precise tele- 
phone service is de- 
pendent upon the 
correct functioning 
of many equipment 
units — but particu- 
larly upon the s#su- 
lated wire which car- 
ries the current be- 
tween those units. 


ECCO taghone WIRE 


The Electric Cable Co. 
10 East 43rd St., New York 
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The Signal Corps 


< Sphe handful of U. S. Signal Corps officers who attended the convention of the U. S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association were enough to bring the spirit of the French fields back 
home. Telephone executives have contemplated with pride the extent of their industry’s 
contribution in men. Now more of them are thinking of the contribution those men are mak- 
ing to us, over here. 

With all the thousands of good telephone men now in the Signal Corps, the industry 
stands ready to give up still more. The only restraining condition is that enough of experi- 
ence be left to continue unhampered that domestic service to the government and to essential 
industry upon which the maintenance of our foreign service actually depends. 

It is necessary for the highest efficiency of both the Signal Corps and our service here 
that Mr. MacKinnon’s advice be followed, and the industry’s future co-operation with the 
army be charted in advance. Forewarned is forearmed. A careful study of the proportion 
of our workers who are demonstrably needed at home, and of those who can and probably 
must be spared, will save much confusion later. 


After-Gonvention Thoughts on the Revenue Question 


ee dilating upon the character of the convention attendance, which may be de- 
scribed in a sentence as more than usually serious and more than usually attentive, it 
soon became evident that the immediate major problems of the Independent telephone man 
are three. These three problems are Revenue, Labor and Material. One speaker aptly said 
that the first of these, properly adjusted, automatically solves the other two. But that is not 
quite accurate. Increased revenue would anaesthetize labor trouble into temporary quietude. 
It would enable the purchase of such supplies as are available at greatly increased prices. It 
would not replace skilled labor that has gone quite away, nor materialize supplies that are not 
upon the market. 


The material situation is, as the casualty reports have it, serious but not danger- 
ous. Enough supplies of all kinds are still available—at their price—to assure continued 
maintenance, though in most cases the assumption of new business is impossible. In an im- 
mediate, practical sense it is true that additional revenue would solve the day’s material 
problem. 

Materials used in telephone maintenance are obviously for the use of the public. If you 
wish, for argumentative purposes, you may go so far as to say they belong to the public, and 
are held by the operating company as trustee. It is therefore up to the public to pay interest 
upon the money invested in such materials, and to increase the amount of interest payments 
as the investment increases. 


While labor has unfortunately exhibited a certain inclination to take advantage of the 
Situation, especially when influenced by ambitious leaders, it cannot be denied that wage-earn- 
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ers have their own domestic problem to face. The causes which actuate their cry for higher 
wages are not dissimilar to those which affect the company itself. The advanced cost of 
materials used in the maintenance of daily life, and of the small services for which every in- 
dividual must pay—including higher telephone rates as one of many items—calls for an in- 
crease in labor rates. Just now labor has unusual means of attaining its desires through the 
law of supply and demand. Of this it has not shown itself ignorant. 

Telephone labor works directly for the public. The operating company is only the execu- 
tive and the paymaster. It is plainly up to the public to pay its labor what it reasonably de- 
mands, or allow it to enter other departments of the social organization. Some of labor’s de- 
mands, of course, are not reasonable, and must be resisted. The differentiation rests with 
certain public bodies appointed for that purpose. 

* ad * 


Capital has much the same characteristics as labor. If capital cannot get in one place a 
wage appropriate to the times, it can go to another place. Public officials frequently over- 
look this fundamental and simple fact. The attorneys of Salt Lake City and its county have 
just protested to the Utah commission against any telephone rate increase “for the mere pur- 
pose of paying dividends.” It would be as sensible to protest against paying wages to labor. 
Neither labor nor capital will work for nothing in one place when they are offered good wages 
in another. 

Labor and material, and sometimes one other, are the items that make up the Revenue 
problem. The one other item is the fact that some operative companies have “enjoyed ill 
health” in their rate schedules for a long ways back into antebellum years. Rising costs have 
merely precipitated their inevitable day of reckoning. 

K % K 


Telephone rates are a good deal like insurance premiums. A good many telephone com- 
panies were established on a rate schedule determined the same way some of the fraternal in- 
surance societies determined theirs. The fraternal insurance societies, as their costs mounted 
and accumulated, have had to raise their rates high enough to make up for the deficit of early 
years—as though a telephone company which had paid no dividends for five years should insist 
upon paying twelve or fourteen or sixteen per cent the next five years to make up for it. With 
the insurance societies there was no help for it. If the members refused the new rates the 
societies went broke and the protection already paid for was lost. 

Telephone men, of all public utility operators, seem most inclined to retain a mental image 
of speculation in their business attitude. They wonder if a property is profitable, or how it 
can be made to pay, when there should be absolutely no question about it. The only thing that 
excuses a refusal by the public to pay a reasonable return on telephone investment money is 


extravagant telephone management. 


It may be, as convention speakers declared, that exceptionally economical management 
in some cases can still save a percentage of the necessary increases. But, as was well said, 
telephone men have always been economical; have always pared their expense budgets and 
spent unnumbered hours of their own time to give the public an unnecessarily good bargain. 

Vice-President MacKinnon recommended that all new rates now scheduled be calculated 
not on a war basis, but on a hypothesis of permanency. We cannot offer any formulae for 
such calculation; but we can add one helpful suggestion for new rate schedules—be sure they 
are high enough. 

We have contended before, and now repeat, that rates too high are better for the public 
than rates too low. The benefit of the doubt—and some doubt there always is on rate ques- 
tions—should invariably be given not to the public, but to the utility. The reason is this: Rates 
too low will sooner or later inevitably deprive the public of adequate service—a public calam- 
ity. Rates too high will accumulate a surplus, which if necessary, can be returned to the pub- 
lic in some form or other at readjustment periods. 

It is time now, when the difficulties of operating have so tremendously increased and the 
rewards have retreated to the negative side, to set the telephone business once for all upon 
a reasonable and equitable basis. Every month our commission reports show an increasing 
array of higher rate schedules successfully obtained. And every increase granted makes it 
easier for you, who have not yet filed your new schedule, to get the raise you sorely need. 
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1 Typical British lield Telephone Line Testing Circuits 
T- 
ir t Outside the service, almost unknown, are the daring deeds of the gallant linemen of Uncle Sam's Signal Corps who fix battle telephone and telegraph 
- wires makir peratior f infant ind artille and perfect ordination of all branches of the service possible To keep the means of communica 
es tion open on the modern ittlefield, these men undergo the greatest risks and are frequently killed while at work, but they persevere, restoring wires as fast 
1 nen s dl if hen 
In the battle f Seichepre it said the Germans concentrated their artiller fire n the American telephone and telegraph wires which were in con 
sequence many times 
le But ; +. one es e beaten in that way and almost as fast as the enemy shells disrupted them the men of the Signal Corps, in the face of the 


heat bombardment, restored the wires 
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ed. From DuPont Magazine in American Dugout Telephone Station in France. 
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Government Wire Control Impends! 


President Recommends Federalization of Telephone and Telegraph 


OVERNMENT control and operation of the na- 
tion’s telegraph and telephone systems was rec- 
ommended to congress July 1 by President Wil- 

son. In the face of an impending strike of union 
operators employed by the Western Union Company, 
an effort will be made to put through before the recess 
of congress pending legislation, empowering the Presi- 
dent to take over the country’s wire systems. 

The President’s views were conveyed in a brief 
note to Chairman Sims of the house interstate and 
foreign commerce committee, indorsing a letter written 
by Postmaster-General Burleson, urging legislation “‘at 
this moment when the paralysis of a large part of the 
system of electrical communication is threatened.” 

Mr. Sims had written to the President, Secretaries 
Baker and Daniels and Mr. Burleson, asking their 
opinion of a pending bill introduced by Representative 
Aswell of Louisiana, empowering the President to take 
over telephone, telegraph and radio systems. All 
three gave their approval. 

Immediately upon receipt of the President's let- 
ter the house committee arranged to report a resolu- 
tion to the house with a view to its passage before the 
recess, which was planned for later in the week. 

Senator Sheppard of Texas today introduced a 
resolution, identical to that pending in the house. It 
was referred to the military committee. 

The resolution, which was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Aswell of Louisiana, reads: 

That the president, if, in his discretion it is deemed desirable 
in order to insure their continuous operation or to guard the 
secrecy of military and governmental communications or to 
prevent communication by spies and other public enemies thereon, 
1 for other military or public reasons, shall have power to 


Using Catalogs for Inventory 

In making inventories of overhead distribution sys 
tems difficulties are experienced in securing inspectors 
sufficiently familiar with line construction materials to 
list them correctly in detail. One company recently en 
gaged in making a complete inventory for use in a rate 
hearing before a state public service commission provided 
its inspectors with illustrated catalogs showing in detail 
line hardware and appliances with appropriate names and 
style numbers, says the Electrical World. A number of 
sheets were provided, showing respectively cross-arms, 
bolts and braces, clamps, pins, brackets, anchors, ground 
ing devices, cut-outs, lightning arresters, insulators, etc. 
The smaller devices were shown grouped in single photo 
graphs; the larger ones required separate sheets for each 
style. 

It was found that photographs were cheaper to pre 
pare than diagrammatic sketches, besides which they were 
more easily identified in the field. After the inventory 
was completed the booklets were found of service to in 
spectors checking completed work and to line foremen 
ordering material from the storeroom. Such a catalog 
will in fact be found useful for any central-station em- 
ployee engaged in the purchase, handling or utilization of 
line materials. 


take possession and control of any telegraph, telephone, marine 
cable or radio systems, and operate the same subject to those 
conditions of law, so far as applicable, which are in force as to 
steam railroads while under federal control. 

Postmaster-General Burleson in a letter, which 
the President approved as stating the reasons “truly” 
advised Chairman Sims that the power and discretion 
to act, as proposed in the resolution, “seems imperative 
to safeguard public interests.” 

The postmaster-general added: 

“At this moment the paralysis of a large part of 
the system of electrical communication is threatened, 
with possible consequences prejudicial to our military 
preparations and other public activities, that might 
prove serious or disastrous. We reminded that 
there is not a nation engaged in the war that intrusts 
its military and other communications to unofficial 
agencies. I deem it, therefore, my duty not merely to 
approve but to urge the passage of the resolution in 
order that the President may act, if necessary, to safe- 
guard the interests of the country during the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

Members of congress said that the attorney-gen- 
eral had advised the President that he is without au- 
thority under existing law to take over the lines and 
that if necessity for action arose with congress in re- 
cess he would be without power to act. He is to be 
given that power immediately. 


are 


New Chicago Exchange 

_ The rapid swelling of the number of telephone sub 
scribers in Chicago has made imperative the opening of a 
new exchange named after one of the city’s best-known 
buildings, the Coliseum. The Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany announced the opening of the Coliseum 
exchange July 6 to handle a part of the telephones now 
embraced in the Calumet district. 

The Coliseum exchange will be housed with the 
Calumet unit in the new telephone building at 2211 South 
\VWabash avenue. 

Hundreds of telephones on the near south side han- 
dled through the Calumet exchange at the present will 
be switched to Coliseum at midnight July 6. 

\t the same time the new home of the Kildare ex 
change will be opened at 4915 Warner avenue. Since 
its creation several months ago the Kildare exchange has 


been operated from the Irving exchange building. 


new 


Great Lakes Telephone System 


' he telephone system at Great Lakes, IIl., naval sta 
tion has increased since April, 1917, from a line with 
forty-one telephones and one operator to a system today 
with 501 telephones, thirty-three operators, which han- 
dles an average of 15,000 calls a day. Over 650 calls on 
official business are handled daily over the special wire to 
Chicago. The operators are picked from men entering 
the station and trained to be experts at the station ex- 
change. Ensign E. F. Popper, in charge, reports that 


they have proved themselves more efficient than woman 
operators. They average ability to handle between 400 
and 450 calls an hour each. 
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The U. S. I. T. A’s. “War Convention” 


Independent Association Makes a Big Success of Its Third Annual Meeting 














VER five hundred oper 
ating telephone men at 
tended the third annual 


convention of the United States ' 
Capt. U S. Vivian 


Independent Telephone Associa aes 


tion, held at Hotel La Salle, 

Chicago, June 25 to 28. The large attendance in 
the face of many difficult circumstances was due to 
the anxiety of all Independent operators to obtain all 
the help, guidance and advice that could be had by 
mingling with their fellow workers. 

Because of the seriousness of the national situation, 
no banquet was held and all official entertainment 
features were omitted. The program, however, included 
a list of entertainment events current in Chicago during 
the week, and those who regard no convention complete 
without at least a suggestion of amusement had no 
protest. 

Despite the essentially business nature of all the 
sessions and discussions, the keynote of the whole con 
vention was patriotism. The thread of national duty ran 
through all the meetings and pervaded the most prac 
tical of the papers and addresses. 

\t the directors’ meeting on Tuesday, June 25, the 
directors of the association were re-elected without 
change, including Captain W. S. Vivian and Captain 
Terry W. Allen of the Signal Corps, now in France. 

The first session was opened in the Red Room of 
Hotel La Salle with the playing of the National Anthem, 
bringing some two hundred visitors to their feet. Presi 
dent George WW. Robinson, in the chair, introduced the 
representative of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Phil A. Grau, who welcomed the convention to Chicago. 
Mr. Grau criticised the attitude of labor in the national 
emergency. He mentioned also the railroad situation and 
commission control of telephone rates, indicating his 
belief that objectionable or inefficient laws will be re 
pealed or amended in time. 

The Association’s response was made by Judge N. G. 














B. Fisher. Re-elected Chairman of the 
Board 


Hunter who delivered one of 
the fiery, patriotic and optimistic 
speeches for which he is famous, 
“Turn hell upside down,” he ex 
claimed, “and you will find the 
legend ‘made in Germany’ on the 
bottom of it!” 

When the applause had subsided, President Robinson 
delivered his noteworthy address upon the subject of 
“The Conditions’ of Independent Telephony.” It will 
be found reproduced in full on another page. 

Vice-president F. B. MacKinnon, fresh from the 
National Capitol, then gave his annual talk, which was 
followed with absorbed interest by the crowded room. 
Mr. MacKinnon’s report is of so much importance that 
we reproduce it in full elsewhere. 

The vice-president presented also the report of Sec 
retary-Treasurer W. S. Vivian, relieving of this duty 
the assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss F. T. Enking. It 
was shown that the financial condition of the association 
was good and that Messrs. H. L. Gary, Harold L. Beyer, 
George R. Fuller and George W. Robinson, constituting 
the finance committee, had labored to good purpose. The 
report showed also that of the 191 operating companies 
and 49 manufacturers pledged to support the association, 
very few were still behind in their payments. Showing 
association assets for 1917 of over $36,000, disbursements 
of some $32,000, and a bright outlook for the ensuing 
year, the treasurer’s report was quite optimistic. 

It was reported that the present membership list 
shows a total of 742 names—717 active and 25 associate 

which is a net gain of 122 since January, 1917. 

The only committees holding meetings during the 
last year were the traffic and accounting committees. 
Each held one meeting. This sparcity of committee meet- 
ings was due to interference of war conditions. Mr. 
Vivian held a number of operator’s schools in the central 
states before accepting his commission in the Signal 
Corps, and they were uniformly successful and bene- 
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F. B. MacKinnon, Re-elected Vice-President 


ficial. Asa result nearly six thousand of the association's 
books of operating rules were sold. In announcing these 
figures and facts, Mr. MacKinnon paid high tribute to the 
character and volume of the work done by the absent 
secretary. He stated further: 

The Washington office has been almost swamped with the 
additional burdens imposed upon it by reason of the necessity of 
keeping in touch with government departments in charge of 
the conduct of the war. 

In connection with congressional work, we sent out circulars 
on February 6, 1917, regarding war taxes and continued the 
sending of notices of pending legislation and announcements o! 
laws enacted and interpretations of those laws until March, when 
all reports required under the revenue law had to be filed. We 
have again taken up the task of informing our member com 
panies of proposed changes in the laws. 

We have endeavored to send authoritative information out 
as to all matters affecting our operating and manufacturing 
members. There has been sent to member companies copies of 
the revenue law, copies of report forms, digests of the law 
and many letters giving information as to Treasury Department 
interpretations of the tax on toll messages, income tax, excess 
profit tax and the capital stock tax. 

In co-operation with the National War Savings Committee, 
10,000 letters were sent to the Independent companies of th 
country, urging active co-operation with local war savings com 
mittes. Member companies were advised of the enactment of 
the law regarding the use of explosives. Copies of the law for 
the protection of telephone lines also were sent to all members. 

Suggestions as’ to the registration of employes of draft age, 
June 5, 1917, were sent out, and copies of the law and pro- 
cedure of the local and district exemption boards. 

Manufacturers were advised of the requirement of the 
priorities committee of the War Industries Board as to the dis 
tribution of raw materials such as copper and platinum. A 
special committee of the board of directors of the association 
was formed to discuss the materials situation with the war board. 
This conference was held tn Washington October 30, 1917. This 
conference and the contract established with the War Industries 
Board has resulted in very great benefits to the whole telephone 
industry as the manufacturers have been able to present theit 
needs and be advised as to necessary economies 

The War Industries Board’s attitude toward non-essential 
municipal improvements was communicated to our companies. 
In addition to these special letters, general circulars were sent 
out, advising members of various matters of interest to our 
companies. 

The activities just recited, pertain to those matters largely 
connected with the war. 

The association has continued its regular work in connection 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Department 
of Justice. 

On August 24, 1917, four Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders were sent out to those of our members who had designated 


Harold L. Beyer, Re 
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the association as their agent in Washington to receive such 
notices. These orders were: Valuation Order No. 3—Revised; 
Valuation Order No. 21: Notice of amendment of Section 15 
of the act to regulate commerce; and Rules regarding the classi- 
fication of telephone employes. 

On December 16, 1916, a general letter was sent out relative 
to the order of the Interstate Commerce Commissii stablishing 
December 31 of each year as the end of the year for telephone 
companies instead of June 30. 


On March 13, 1918, notices were sent out of the suspension 
of Valuation Order No. 18 during the period of the war 

On March 29, 1918, the copies of the Daylight Saving Order; 
on March 29, copies of the order putting into force the Amend- 
ment to Section 15 of the act to regulate commerce relative to 
the filing of rates. On April 5 the order of the Commission 


regarding the fixing of various time zones. 
' 
| 


lustice, the usual 
Telephone & 


Department of 


\merican 


In connection with the 


procedure has been followed where the 


Telegraph Co. submits to that department proposed purchases 
of Independent telephone properties. The procedure is for the 
attorney general to send to the association copies of the state- 
ment of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the 
association’s suggestions. Statements so submitted since the 
last meeting of this association have been in regard to consolida- 


tion of telephone properties at the following 
February 28, 1917, Decatur, IIl. 
March 28, 1917, Los Angeles, Cal. 
\pril 13, 1917, Parsons and Pittsburg, Kans 
June 17, 1917, Austin and Temple, Texas 
September 7, 1917, McHenry County, IIl. 
November 14, 1917, Buffalo, Jamestown and Rochester, N. Y 
November 14, 1917, Automatic Telephone Co., Chicago, IIl. 
March 5, 1918, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
March 28, 1918, Elkins, W. Va 
May 20, 1918, St. Paul, Minn 
June 1, 1918, Calais, Mains 
June 15, 1918, Dallas, Texas. 


points 


\ll of these transactions involve the acquisition by the Bell 
companies of Independent competitive properties except that at 
which concerns the purchase by a Bell company 


Elkins, W. Va., 


Oot a not! ympetitive system 


The transactions at Austin and Temple, Texas, and at St 
Paul, Minn., and in western New York involve an exchange 
of properties so that competition was eliminated in the territory 
affected, and yet the total number of stations to be operated by 
the Independent interests was increased. To these transactions 
the association made no protest 

The association protested against the acquisition by the 
Central Union Telephone Co. of the property of the Decatur 


Ill., although in the hands of 


Home 


( 
1 recelver as a Bell pr perty. 


»., of Decatur, 


Telephone ( 
To the transactions at Chicago and in McHenry county, III. 
ne association did not object inasmuch is in both nstances the 


property purchased was not in service 
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In connection with the purchase of the Independent plant 
at Mt. Vernon, Ind., the Bell company making that purchase 
sold certain of its property in an adjoining county. To this 
transaction, the association made no objection. 

The Los Angeles Home company was sold to a new com- 
pany, owned by the Bell company operating in California. In 
reference to this transaction, the association asked that the pro 
visions of the stipulation of the A. T. & T. Co. to the Depart 
ment of Justice of December 19, 1913, be strictly enforced 

To the Parsons, Kans., transaction the association did not 
ybject. 

To the consummation of the transaction at Elkins, W. Va., 
the association protested on the grounds that every acquisition 
by a Bell company of non-competitive property tended to create 
a monopoly by that company I I 
county 


the telephone business of the 


In addition to these transactions formally discussed with 
the Department of Justice, the association protested against the 
purchase by the Central Union company of the Independent 
property at South Bend, Ind., which matter, due to legal com 
plications was not formally presented to the Department of 
Justice. 


\n investigation was made of the series of purchases of 
Independent properties in Iowa, which culminated in the public 
taking over of the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. of 
Storm Lake by the Bell company. This investigation disclosed 
a procedure on the part of the Bell company and certain officers 
of the Farmers & Merchants company apparently designed to 
deceive the public and other telephone interests. These trans- 
actions have been referred to the association’s attorney in con 
nection with other purchases of non-competitive properties in 
other parts of the county. 


Through the Post Office Department, the association was 


able to aid in putting a stop to the campaign of the Teague 
Directory Co. of Sherman, Texas, by .threats to frighten the 
telephone companies into acknowledging the Teague company’s 
absurd claim to an exclusive right to issue telephone directories. 


Conferences were held with the Census Bureau as to tel 
phone schedules and with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to commission report forms 

In addit to these various special matters mentioned, the 
Washington office has answered hundreds of inquiries from 
members relative to matters of interest to these member com- 
panies individually 

The constant endeavor of your active officers has been to 
build up Independent telephony and to faithfully represent the 
t 


r 
Independent industry in every possible way. 


The work known as “Public Utilities Reports An 
notated,” published by a concern in Buffalo, N. Y., was 
then described by a public utility committee member, who 
asked the association to give its endorsement to the work 
This was later done in the form of a resolution. 


aditior 








{ssociation Orator ( Y. McVey, Re-elected Director 


Convention committees were announced by Presi 
dent Robinson as follows: 

Credentials Committee—W. H. Bassett, St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia, Pa.; P. E. Ferguson, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Press—Rollo R. Stevens, St. Paul; Stanley R. Ed-_ 
wards, Chicago; Paul H. Woodruff, Chicago; Allison C. 
Brokaw, St. Paul. 

Resolutions—C. Y. McVey, Columbus, Ohio; W. R. 
McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.; S. M. Heller, Louisville, 
Ky.; L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln, Neb.; F. H. Runkel, Portage, 
Wis. 

Senator Perry C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City, Iowa, 
moved a suspension of rules and that the president cast 
a unanimous ballot for the re-election of the ten retiring 
directors. His motion was seconded by J. Earle, Waco, 
Texas. The motion was unanimously carried. The di 
rectors re-elected are: 

Captain Terry W. Allen; H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, 
Iowa; J. C. Duncan, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. D. Glandon, 
Pittsfield, Ill.; .F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; 
Albert Partlett, Bristol, Tenn.; W. H. Trimm, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; F. H. Woods, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Captain W. S. Vivian. 

Adjournment followed. 


ian 


rHE SECOND SESSION 


The session of Wednesday morning, June 27, was 
opened at ten o’clock by President Robinson, who im- 
mediately introduced Senator O. F. Berry, Carthage, 
lll. Mr. Berry’s subect was “Commission Control 
from the Telephone Company’s Standpoint.” He de- 
clared there was a marked improvement in commission 
methods. Because of Independent telephony’s rapid 
growth and the fact that its early promotion took little 
account of profits, some time will be required to give 
the commissions a clear view of the industry as it is. 
The vital point in dealings between telephone com- 
panies and commissions, he said, was a clear and ac- 
curate presentation of each case. A feeling of hostil- 
ity toward the commission is naturally harmful, while 
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the co-operative assistance of a strong state associa- 
tion is helpful. 

Charles E. Elmquist, Washington, solicitor of the 
National Association of Railway and Utility Commis- 
sioners, spoke on the subject of “Commission Control 
of Public Utilities from a Commissioner's Standpoint.” 
Mr. Elmquist is well remembered by telephone men 
as chairman of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. Before entering upon a technical dis- 
sertation he delivered a patriotic speech which was re- 
ceived with delight and enthusiasm. 

Speaking of the presentation of cases before com- 
missions, he also emphasized the importance of clarity 
and careful preparation. A central organization for 
the guidance of telephone companies appealing to com- 
missions was one of his suggestions. He mentioned 
also the possibility of adding a surcharge to cover 
higher costs during the war. Government ownership 
he characterized as a question of such importance and 
magnitude that it could properly be settled only upon 
its merits, after fair and honest trial. Even the econ- 
omy of eliminating competition was yet to be dem- 
onstrated, he said. 

George C. Mathews, statistician of the Wisconsin 
Commission, advocated a central accounting system, 
explaining the drawbacks of the uniform system pre- 
kcribed by the Interstate Commission and suggesting 
that that body be asked to authorize an adequate cost 
system. The Wisconsin companies at present cannot 
show cost of service by exchanges because they can- 
not keep separate toll and exchange accounts except 
when so authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This body, he said, has made no application 
of its reports from Class C companies. 

A. L. Stadermann, Terre Haute, Ind., supported 
the previous speaker’s statement as to the faults of 
the Interstate Commission’s system of accounting for 
telephone companies, which he declared unscientific 
and without true accounting principles. 

L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln, Neb., said the Nebraska 
Commission uses as its rate-making basis the actual 
investment in the property new, as shown by book rec- 
ords, and does not consider economies effected by care- 
ful management. The Nebraska Commission cited the 
Wisconsin Commission as its authority in this proce- 
dure, he said. Mr. Mathews of the Wisconsin Com- 
mission explained that an early decision of that body 
declared it not concerned with the original value, but 
with the value used and useful. Original cost has 
been used, however, as one element in rate-making. 

J. A. Pratt, Menominee Falls, Wis., suggested that 
the subject of commission control should be acted 
upon by the association, and A. F. Adams, Kansas 
City, Mo., moved its submission to Vice-President 
MacKinnon and the Accounting Committee, with a re- 
port to the Board of Directors. This was seconded by 
H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Ia., and carried. The session 
then adjourned. 

THE THIRD SESSION 

Thursday morning, June 27, at ten o'clock, Hun- 
ter L. Gary, Kansas City, Mo., read a carefully pre- 
pared paper on “The War Finance Corporation and 
Capital Issues Committee.” The attendance at this 
session was very large, the chair being occupied by 
W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala. 

Under the general program head of “Telephone 
Problems During the War” a number of speakers gave 
excellent guidance. C. Y. McVey, Columbus, Ohio, 
the first to take the floor, said that adequate earnings, 
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enabling adequate wages, would solve part of the prob- 
lem. He called attention to the “after-war” problems 
—different from any encountered so far, and unknown 

which could only be prepared for by plant and sys- 
tem in healthy shape. 

A. F. Adams, Kansas City, advised establishing 
cordial and sympathetic relations with employes. 
Strikes and labor disturbances are always actuated by 
some leader, and he said the company should be the 
one to hold that influence of leadership. Those who 
had stuck to their posts, and those returning from for- 
eign service would be the first to consider after the 
war, and labor which had jumped about seeking ad- 
vantage would be the last. This thought has held 
many employes. 

For raising rates he advocated a policy of confid- 
ing in the public to the fullest extent, and the careful 
preparation of commission cases as though for court, 
since commissions are judicial bodies. 

S. M. Heller, Louisville, Ky., mentioned several 
methods of gaining economy. Elimination of collec- 
tors and addition of toll rates across county lines were 
two examples. 

G. W. Schweer, Windsor, Mo., 
show the benefits gained by raising rates fifteen cents 
a month, this amount being discounted for prompt 
payment. He mentioned $2,500 as his company’s an- 
nual saving in collection by the discount 
method. 

_H. H. Christofferson, Colby, Wis., 
system of collecting through the iocal banks, which 
agreed to regard the bills as drafts on the subscribers. 
Considerable discussion ensued on this idea, partici- 
pated in by L. F. Evans, Washington, Ind., who used 
postcards to start the system; and P. J. Weirich, Mon- 
roe, Wis., who thought the method useful in educat- 
ing bankers to the reliability of the telephone business, 
bringing the state bank commissioners and the state 
utility commissioners closer together to the ultimate 
recognition of telephone securities as first class invest- 


gave figures to 


expenses 


described d 


ments. 

W. G. Brorein, Tampa, Fla., mentioned the pa- 
triotic desire of all Americans to do something really 
useful in the national emergency, and advised that 
telephone workers be impressed more emphatically 
with the prime importance of their labors, thus gain- 
ing greater satisfaction in their work and remaining 
loyal to the telephone industry against outside tempta- 
tions. 

\W. G. Thompson, Lebanon, Ohio, deplored the 
fact that telephone companies, telephone executives 
and telephone labor all are underpaid. Telephone 
men, he declared, have always practiced economy, and 
are entitled to the same rate of pay as others in the 
community. 

R. R. Stevens, St. Paul, Minn., suggested a num- 
ber of methods securing extra payment from those 
subscribers who create extra expense; those who 
move, or who only move their telephones, and those 
who are cut off and want to be restored. These, he 
said, should pay special charges, and not distribute 
the cost of their requirements among the old and 
steady subscribers. 

While Mr. McVey was on the floor during this 
discussion, he presented an amendment to Article 10 
of the Association by-laws, providing that the Board 
of Directors may fix special dues for club memberships 
through state associations. It was calculated that by 
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this method the membership of the national associa 

tion would be greatly increased and the usefulness 

of the body thereby augmented. Upon second by A 

F. Adams, supported by G. W. Robinson and FE. B 

Fisher, the amendment was unanimously carried. 
THE FINAL SESSION 

Ten o'clock Friday morning, June 28, the last ses 
sion opened with H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, la., in the 
chair. This being War Savings day, the first speaker 
was Harrison B. Riley, member of the Federal War 
Savings Committee, who made a stirring and thought 
inspiring address. 

A new service flag for the Independent telephone 
men now in military service was then in service. It 
bore the figure 7,246. 

H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia, secretary of the East- 
ern Independent Traffic Association, delivered a splen 
did address on “Independent Telephone Company Sig- 
nal Corps Recruiting.” Besides outlining methods for 
meeting present and future needs, Mr. Bradley’s talk 
constituted a valuable history of Signal Corps organ- 
ization for our part in the world war, and will be put 
on record later in these pages. 

Vice-President MacKinnon then introduced in suc- 
cession Colonel L. D. Wildman, department signal 
officer of the Central War Department, Major E. O. 
Baker, and Lieutenant Hudson, all of whom were 
greeted with a rising burst of applause. 

H. D. Critchfield, Chicago, then moved that the 
greetings of the association be cabled to Captains 
Vivian and Allen in France, and telegraphed to all 
Independent telephone Signal Corps men in this coun- 
try, which was carried unanimously. 

' Future needs of the Signal Corps was the subject 
of a short talk by F. B. MacKinnon, who explained that 
desirability of preparing for further calls. On the ex 
emption question, he had found that many companies 
did not explain fully and carefully the importance of 
their men to their present work. Each case must be 
presented to the local board, not to Washington. Ap- 
peal is to the adjutant general of the state. Telephone 
men subject to draft, or who wish to enlist, may still 
select the signal corps. 

S. M. Heller then submitted the report of the 
resolutions committee. Vice-President MacKinnon was 
instructed to take up with the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission the matter of revising the standard classi- 
heations of expenses, as mentioned by speakers in the 
third session. Other important resolutions were: 

Whereas, the Independent telephone companies of America 
have been foremost in furnishing trained men to the army and 
navy, In maintaining efficient communication service throughout 
the country, and in lending their active support to all war 
activities, therefore, be in resolved that the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, in convention assembled, hereby 
pledges its continued and unqualified support to our government 
in the prosecution and winning of the war. 

Whereas the legal restrictions placed on telephone companies 
prevent those companies from meeting increased expenses by 
increased charges for service, and 

Whereas the proposed tax on toll messages would place a 
further burden on the revenues of telephone companies as well 
as on the public, due to the expense and difficulties which would 
accompany the collection of such a tax, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation assembled in convention in Chicago, June 28, 1918, that 
in lieu of the suggested tax on toll messages and also in lieu 
of increased taxes on the revenues of telephone companies, a 
percentage tax be imposed on the gross amounts collected by 
telephone companies in the form of charges for exchange service 
to subscribers, such tax to be collected by the telephone com- 
panies from their subscribers. 


All were adopted without discussion, and ad- 
journment followed. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING, 

Tuesday noon the Board of Directors met and 
proceeded to elect officers. All the old officers were 
unanimously re-elected as follows: 

*. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Chairman of the 
Board. 

G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, President. 

*. B. MacKinnon, Washington, Vice-President. 

H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, lowa, Vice-President. 

\V. H. Bryant, Mobile, Vice-President. 

Captain W. S. Vivian, A. E. F., Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

F. T. Enking, Chicago, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wednesday and Thursday noons the officers of 
state associations met, the sessions being lively, in- 
teresting and very well attended. Some of the ad- 
dresses and discussions at these meetings of state offi- 
cers deserved presentation at the main sessions. Much 
interest was taken in Vice-President MacKinnon’s an- 
nouncement of plans for increasing the power and im- 
portance of state association work, and much of the 
national association’s effort during the ensuing year 
will be along this line. 


— 


The Conditions of Independent Telephony 


Presidential Address at the United States Independent Telephone Association Convention. 
INCE the Independent telephone BY GEORGE W. ROBINSON it was inevitable that at no very dis 


interests were last assembled in 

convention, events of national and industrial im- 
portance have been many and great. It is with a 
realization of the importance of these changed con- 
ditions and a hope that we may here discuss and pos- 
sibly solve many of the new problems now confronting 
our industry, that your directors have felt justified, at this 
time, in assembling you in what has aptly been termed a 
“War Convention.” 

The convention of December, 1916, was held with 
conditions, national and industrial, vastly different from 
those now confronting us—the European nations, alone, 
were engaged in that great war for human liberty, while 
our own country, at peace with the world, was enjoying 
almost unprecedented industrial activity. But even then 


tant date, the United States must take 
up her part of the burden and sacrifice. 

A nation of red-blooded, liberty-loving people, be 
lieving in government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, could not and would not stand idly by 
while an autocratic military government violated all inter- 
national law and precedent; termed treaties as “mere 
scraps of paper,’’ marched their armies into neutral and 
defenseless Belgium, assaulting and murdering her 
women and children; closed the seas as public highways ; 
and finally sent to the bottom of the ocean our own ships 
with their human cargo. 

But America was evidently misjudged by the Lord’s 
good partner in Germany who misinterpreted the disin- 
clination of President Wilson to hastily plunge us into 
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the great conflict, and who publicly stated that ‘““America 
will not fight.”” Cowardice is not an American character- 
istic. Had it been so, Bunker Hill would never have 
been fought; the fields of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 
would not have been drenched with the blood of brave 
men of the North and of the South, who fought so long 
and so well for what each believed to be the right. 

When, on April 6, 1917, Congress declared war 
against the imperial German government, the United 
States took a step from which there must be no receding 
—and until the invading armies of the kaiser are driven 
back onto German soil, and the world made safe for 
humanity, our paramount duty is to contribute what we 
have of physical, mental and financial resources to the 
winning of this war. And if it should come that the su- 
preme sacrifice should be necessary, I am confident that 
no man in this room would show the white flag. 

Even now there are many empty chairs, and this 
association has every reason to feel proud that the tele- 
phone industry is so well represented “over there.” It is 
said that the Signal Corps, or the “buzzers,” as the British 
call them, are the nerves of the army, and it is quite 
natural that when nerve is in demand, they should look 
to telephone men for the supply. 

It is to this branch of the service that the trained 
telephone man can be of great value, and it is there that 
they will be largely found. Every state has contributed 
generously, and nearly every company here represented is 
somewhat crippled in its operating efficiency by the con- 
tribution it has made to the Signal Corps. 

One man, I know, is missed by all, for in the past 
he has contributed so largely to the success of every con- 
vention, and by his wonderful personality has made a 
warm friend of every man with whom he has come in 
contact. I refer to our secretary, W. S. Vivian, who 
is now in France wearing the uniform of his country and 
the bars of a captain of the Signal Corps. 

To Captain Vivian have been intrusted the traffic 
operations of the American telephone lines in France, 
including the training and care of the operators sent over 
from this country. That he will ably and faithfully per- 
form his duties no one who knows him for a moment, 
doubts. 

He is much missed in the association work, but we 
have simply furloughed and not released him. He is still 
our secretary, and we have said au revoir with the hope 
and expectation that he will return to us more valuable 
for the experience and for the consciousness that he has 
performed his duty to his country in its hour of need. 
And this same hope and expectation we entertain relative 
to each and every man who has gone from our ranks 
into the service. We place them on our roll of honor, 
and wish them “God speed and a safe return.” 


We have met and are meeting this obligation to 
furnish man-power in a spirit that has been highly com- 
mended by the government authorities ; but we have other 
problems to solve, relative to our business. Incident to 
the war, new conditions have arisen, new laws have been 
enacted, new precedents set, new costs established. We 
must attempt to meet these changing conditions with fair- 
ness to ourselves, to our security holders and to the pulbic, 
and here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude and 
of delicacy. 

It is obvious that increased costs must be met by in- 
creased revenues. We are all conscious of this fact, yet 
somehow we lack the moral courage to frankly present 
the true conditions to the public and ask for that to 
which we are justly entitled, and which we must have if 
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our properties are to be adequately maintained and the 
public rendered the service to which it is entitled. 

Inadequate rates can mean only inadequate service 
and the ultimate deterioration of the property. If these 
facts were not well considered when we first entered the 
field, they have surely been impressed upon us by the ex- 
periences of the past few years and the public should and 
must be brought to a realization of the conditions con- 
fronting us, as they are evidently understood and have 
been expressed by President Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, 
Comptroller Williams, and the War Finance Board. 

We have no greater problem today than that of finan- 
cing our requirements under the existing abnormal con- 
ditions. The recently-created War Finance Corporation 
could be of assistance to public utilities in solving this 
problem, but they find with respect to many of the appli- 
cations already filed with them, the expense of operation 
of these utilities, due mainly to higher cost of labor and 
materials, has increased to an extent where the net earn- 
ings are insufficient, or have disappeared entirely ; and the 
directors express a conviction that the inability of a utility 
company to earn a sum at least sufficient to pay its fixed 
charges, taxes, maintenance and repairs is conclusive 
evidence of the inadequacy of its own obligations as 
security. 

This is sound reasoning—and it is obvious that the 
utilities can only obtain the capital necessary for exten- 
sions and improvements when they can show adequate 
earnings and a sound balance sheet. Net earnings can 
be improved only by increased revenues or decreased ex- 
penses, and there are now few utilities that have not 
already cut their operating expenses all they will stand 
without serious impairment to the service. 

The only remedy, therefore, is increased revenues 

and there should be no hesitancy in presenting this need 
to the patrons of the utility, and the commission rep- 
resenting them. Failure to grant reasonable increases 
sufficient to cover increased costs, can only result in 
greatly impaired service to the public and ultimately a 
receivership for the operating company, followed by the 
installation of rates as high or higher than those asked 
by the company. This has been demonstrated in the case 
of the railroads, where the charges now paid by the public 
are in excess of the rates requested by the roads prior to 
the recent change. It was simply inevitable that revenues 
should be provided to meet increased costs. 

I regret that this association has not a_ publicity 
bureau, that it might lend its aid to the very good work 
being done by the Bell company in educating the public 
to the abnormal costs and operating conditions now con- 
fronting the telephone industry; and I would urge that 
the incoming board of directors give serious consideration 
to some publicity work during the coming year. 

The Washington office of your association has been a 
particularly busy one during the past year, and under 
the able administration of Vice-President MacKinnon, 
has been of inestimable value to the membership. Through 
this avenue member companies have been kept advised of 
new and contemplated iegislation, affecting the telephone 
industry ; of the creation of new boards and committees, 
and of the proper procedure before them; of all orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regu- 
latory bodies; and in fact of everything of interest to the 
telephone industry—and there has been much that has 
been of vital importance during this eventful year. 

The creation of the Priorities Committee of the War 
Industries Board, of the War Finance Corporation, and 
of the Capital Issues Committee, all imposed new condi- 
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tions and new procedure. The placing of a tax on toll 
messages and on the income and excess profits of a cor- 
poration, involved a careful analysis of revenues and com- 
plicated reports. The passing of the railroads from pri 
vate to government control of operation, was an innova- 
tion of more than passing interest. The consolidation of 
competing express companies was indicative of a chang 
ing sentiment, and rumors of a possible repeal of the 
Sherman law brought little surprise or protest. The 
passage of the Sabotage law gave to telephone properties 
a federal protection from interference and destruction 
that may be of great value. 

These matters were all of great interest and im- 
portance to the industry. Without the information and 
suggestions sent out in such complete detail by the Wash- 
ington office of the association, the operating company 
would have been seriously handicapped, and liable to an- 
noying and costly errors of omission and commission. 

' Through the activities of Vice-president MacKinnon 
the Independent telephone interests, as represented by this 
association, have also secured a recognition and standing 
in Washington and the east that did not previously exist 

I have but briefly mentioned the activities of the asso 
ciation during the past year, as the reports of the vice 
president and of the secretary-treasurer, to follow, will 
be more comprehensive and in detail. Special papers will 
also be read covering some of the most important subjects 
mentioned. 

The year to follow promises to be a crucial one, with 
a multitude of serious problems confronting our industry. 

New revenue laws will be enacted to provide further 
for the financing of the war. Further restrictions may 
be placed on the commercial use of the metals. The 
present unrest in labor circles, and additional calls to the 
colors, will probably tend to deplete our operating forces. 
The law of supply and demand may further operate to 
increasé the cost of the materials we must use. Money 
may be higher and more difficult to procure, if indeed 
it is procurable at all, for those companies that cannot 
show a fair earning on their investment—and by a fair 
earning I mean a return to the investor equal to that 
yielded by other safe securities. 

The commissions and the telephone-using public must 
be brought to a realization that new capital is necessary 
to meet the demands for extended service; that the 
capital can only be secured by the assurance of a fair 
return ; that such return can only be made from an excess 
of revenues over cost of operation and maintenance, in 
cluding adequate provision for renewals and reconstruc 
tion, and all fixed charges. These things we must do to 
avoid receiverships for ourselves, and to insure for the 
public an adequate and efficient service. 

The recent introduction in Congress of various bills 
providing for government ownership or operation of tele 
graph and telephone lines, may necessitate the further 
consideration of that subject in its relation to our indus 
try. While I believe that telephone men are practically a 
unit in their belief that such a measure would be unwise 
and impracticable, and that service has been and can be 
more efficiently and economically rendered under existing 
conditions, it may become necessary that we be prepared 
to present facts and figures in support of our position. 

To meet the problems I have mentioned and the 
many others that will unquestionably be presented to us 
in the very near future, an organization, efficient and 
numerically and financially strong, is vitally essential. 
Conditions have changed—materially changed—and we 
must be broad enough, fearless enough, and sufficiently 
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mindful of the future to recognize and meet these 
changed conditions. 

After all, public utilities are but public servants, 
created by the state and subject to the state; and, of 
necessity, dependent on the state for their very life. 
Therefore, they should and must be responsive to the 
public will. 

If the convictions we have honestly and consistently 
entertained, fail of public approval, can we longer ignore 
that public sentiment and hope for that support so vital 
to our success? Obviously there is nothing so essential 
to the success and to the very life of Independent teleph- 
ony as the rendering of efficient service at reasonable 
rates, with a plant wéll constructed and maintained, by 
a company financially sound, and by very reason of its 
success and financial strength supported by an efficient 
management and by a list of satisfied security holders. 

Such a company will be permanently in the field— 
all incentive for a sale having been removed. I believe 
that our association can best serve its member companies 
by encouraging and assisting them to reach a condition 
such as I have mentioned. A strong national organiza- 
tion, working through the state organizations, will find 
a broad field for constructive work, and will yield a 
good return to its supporting members, providing it is 
well directed and adequately financed. 

Your existing board of directors has loyally sup- 
ported the officers in their work, and its members by their 
ready attendance at the meetings and their able and 
thorough consideration and solution of the problems pre- 
sented, have made possible a successful year for the 
association. 

To the chairman of the finance committee, H. L. 
Gary, the association is under obligations for his untiring 
work in securing the funds to successfully finance it 
through a period of eighteen months. 

Upon Vice-president MacKinnon and the secretary- 
treasurer has developed practically all of the executive 
work, and full credit must be given them for the able 
manner in which the business affairs of the association 
have been administered. 

At no time since the inception of Independent teleph- 
ony has a national association been more in need of able, 
conservative and faithful guidance. We have entered 
what promises to be an epochal year, and the policy of 
this association, to be determined by your next board of 
directors, will not only be vital to the association, but 
will be the potent factor in the life or the death of In- 
dependent telephony. With this fact in mind, you will 
unquestionably realize the importance of care in selecting 
from the very many able men available, a board that will 
best serve the whole industry, conservatively, faithfully 
and ably. 

Personally, and for the retiring board, I wish to 
thank the members for the moral and financial support 
they have extended, and to assure them of our conviction 
that the real work of this association is but begun, and 
that the future will demonstrate its real value to every 
member company. 


A. T. & T. Financing 

Participants in the bankers’ syndicate underwrit- 
ing the American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
$50,000,000 bonds will receive a commission of 3 per 
cent on the basis of a seven-year 6 per cent issue. This 
means the company is paying approximately 7% per 
cent for its money, a comparatively low rate in times 
like the present. 
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The Independent Telephone Industry 


Vice-President’s Report to the United States Independent Telephone Committee 


T OUR last convention it was 
my privilege to address you on 
the powers and responsibilities of our association. 

I endeavored, at that time, to point out to you the serious 
responsibilities that you, as members of this association, 
have assumed by reason of the influence being wielded by 
the association which you by your co-operation, have 
builded. I called your attention to the extent of the In- 
dependent telephone industry which represents an invest- 
ment of $200,000,000 and which is depended upon for 
telephone service by 5,000,000 subscribers, and which 
furnishes 15,000 out of the 20,000 exchanges that are the 
terminals of the toll lines of the Independent and the Bell 
companies. I endeavored to drive home the point that 
while the object of all our companies is to furnish tele- 
phone service to subscribers, in order to gain this end we 
are obliged to pay the investor interest on his money. 

During the past year, the responsibilities of this 
association have increased several times. The organiza- 
tion that during these war times speaks for a great indus- 
try assumes a responsibility to the nation as well as to the 
industry itself. The association has been obliged to speak 
for you to Congress, to the War Department, to the 
Treasury Department, to the Department of Justice, to 
the War Industries Board. 

Your loyalty and devotion have been pledged to 
President Wilson, your men have been freely offered to 
the Signal Corps. Your collection organizations have been 
turned over to the Treasury Department, as well as much 
of your money. The honor of your employes as worthy 
of every confidence, has been pledged the Department of 
Justice. 

Every one of these pledges you have fulfilled. 
Thousands of your men are in France or en route. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being collected in war taxes. Thou- 
sands of your employes daily are rendering that loyal 
service needed by the government from its communica- 
tion systems. 

The association has said to the government officials : 

Our companies will maintain the telephone lines dur- 
ing the war. You may take our men for the Signal 
Corps. We will keep the plants in operation without 
them. You may send confidential messages through our 
switchboards. Our operators are loyal—you may trust us. 

He will do all these things and do them better than 
they can be done under government control. 

The government has taken us at our word. The 
question is: Can we make good? 

At this convention we are faced with the problem of 
responsibility, not to our investors, not to our individual 
subscribers, but to our country. 

It is true our investors must have a return on that 
investment and our subscribers must have service—but 
the investor must licve a return so that he will continue 
to supply the funds we need and the individual must be 
furnished service in order that during the war the nation 
may have the telephone service that must be maintained 
to enable the farmers, merchants, bankers and manufac- 
turers to conduct their various enterprises essential to 
the winning of the war. 

The men who have come to this convention have 
come to consult how best to carry their war burden. 
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They are paying higher wages. Their 
equipment and supplies are costing 
more. Their revenue must be increased. 


President Wilson and the Treasury Department offi- 
cials have said that those municipal and state authorities 
having control of telephone rates should give the com- 
panies the increased revenues needed. The company 
managers during this convention will discuss the pro- 
cedure to be followed explaining our needs to these 
regulatory bodies. 

Congress has created a financial organization to see 
that essential industries are provided with necessary 
banking facilities. That procedure will be discussed. The 
generals who are leading our armies in France say they 
must have more experienced telephone men. 

The association has pledged to the government the 
Independent telephone companies of the country. Secre- 
taries of departments, heads of divisions and bureaus and 
chairmen of boards and commissions, when this pledge 
has been made, have asked: “What is the Independent 
telephone industry °” 

The answer has been: “The Independent te —— 
industry is made up of a group of manuf acturing com- 
panies about 8,000 operating companies.”’ 

“Are all of those members of the association ?” “No.” 

“How many are members of the association 7” ‘800.’ 

This is the question I would discuss with you today. 
Why not 7,200 on the inside and 800 on the outside—as 
of course there must be some one on the outside. 

Does the association represent only the 800? No, 
it represents the 8,000—for, willingly or unwillingly, the 
non-member is dominated by the association. The asso- 
ciation speaks for him—acts for him—and yet he is not 
a part of it. Why not? That is the problem. 

We have today 27 A class companies—only one of 
these is not a member of the association. We have 105 
B class companies—only 12 are not members of the 
association. 

We have 1,000 C class companies. Only 200 of these 
are members of the association. There are about 7,000 D 
class companies. Only 400 are members. 

Our association is selling the wrong kind of goods 
or is using poor selling methods. Whatever it sells to B 
class companies must be satisfactory. They continue to 
buy in wholesale lots. It must be carrying a line of goods 
that does not suit the needs of C and D class companies. 

(,ood business management demands that the asso- 
ciation put in a new stock of goods for C and D classes. 

What shall it be? How shall it be sold? Is the state 
association supplying all the needs of the Cs and Ds? If 
so, should the national organization attempt to compete? 

Whatever the national association, or the state asso- 
ciations, sell the different companies is for use by those 
companies in improving and maintaining their systems 
and giving better and more uniform service to their sub- 
scribers. 

What has our association to sell? 
advice. 

What has the state association to sell? 
and advice. 

The national association is a wholesaler of advice 
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and information as to national affairs. The state asso 
ciations retail that advice to their members. 

Of course, both our organization and some of the 
state organizations make more than a general distribution 
of information. Special services are rendered to in 
dividual companies on request. The requests run into 
the hundreds. 

But is it sufficient to give advice? Should not the 
associations perform direct services in connection with 
the operation of the Independent plants of the country? 
National problems are our problems. Should not the 
national organization take the lead in establishing a serv 
ice that will enable the companies to meet the require- 
ments of the nation for telephone service ¢ 

As we know, and as undoubtedly we will be told 
during this convention, the strain of war conditions has 
found our companies unprepared. It is true we have our 
lines built and in operation. It is true we have op- 
erators and plant men, accountants and managers. We 
have been giving service. 

But increased demands for service, decreased net 
revenues, constantly increased costs, find us as an industry 
unprepared—unprepared to state our needs to those who 
must give us aid. This is particularly true of the C and D 
companies, so few of whom are customers of the associa 
tion. 

We must do as our government has done—face the 
issue squarely and repair the damages or unpreparedness 
by positive, strong measures. 

The strength of several of our A companies depends 
upon the strength of the smaller companies in their ter- 
ritory. The A company, therefore, is interested in the 
welfare of our D companies. In other territories the 
C and D companies are weak and the industry has disin- 
tegrated because of the weakness of the A company. In 
both cases, the weakness can always be traced to lack of 
sound business methods due to ignorance or inability. 

The nation has called upon us for service. We must 
continue to give it. There has been talk—much of it in 
some places, little of it in others—but there has been 
considerable talk of government control of telephone 
companies. 

Much of this has come from those who advocate the 
government ownership of all utilities at all times. Some 
of it has come from labor agitators, and some of it from 
those in responsible places who are fearful of the in 
ability of the wire-using companies to continue to give 
service during the war. 

In some instances the service has been rendered 
under the greatest difficulties. Today we are carrying 
a peak load with finances and labor for the minimum 
load. How long can we continue’ Relief must come, 
or the government must take control, for as in the case 
of transportation, the communication systems of the 
country must be maintained at any price and in the face 
of all conditions. 

The Independent industry is not independent—it is 
interdependent. Fifteen thousand exchanges operated 
by 8,000 organizations, are bound together by lines of 
iron and copper. They cannot be disconnected. They 
must work in unison—and each part must work. 

Few individual companies can work alone—there 
must be co-operative effort. If this effort is not exerted 
through the present association, it will have to be exerted 
through some new organization. Is our present associa- 
tion the sort of organization that can be utilized to meet 
the emergency? If it is is, let us use it. If it is not, let 
us change it to meet the new ccnditions. 
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[It has assumed a great responsibility to the govern 
ment in your behalf. It must meet that responsibility. 
The association must be in closer and more intimate 
touch with our industry in every state. All companies 
must be drawn together so that the weaker ones may 
be aided and strengthened and guided. 

Your officers have endeavored to say to every Inde- 
pendent manager: “For the sake of the whole industry, 
we must keep in touch with you.” 

But Independent managers are independent—that’s 
why they are what they are. But their companies are 
interdependent. They must work together. 

You are here today because you have problems to 
solve. Will you not remember that one of the greatest 
problems is the association problem of efficient organiza- 
tion? Business principles must be applied to your busi- 
ness. They must be applied to association business. New 
conditions demand new methods. 


Kansas City Talking Merger 


Problems of a possible merger of the two tele- 
phone systems are being discussed in Kansas City, Mo. 

EK. D. Nims of St. Louis, vice-president of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, and A. F. 
Adams, vice-president of the Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone Company, were questioned by a joint council 
committee. 

Mr. Nims said he was glad of the opportunity to 
meet the committee and willing to work with the city 
in effecting a merger. He said he would be very glad 
if a consolidation could be effected, but that it was 
a community problem and up to the public to decide. 

Mr. Adams said his company was not considering 
selling or advocating any merger, “but we must con- 
form to the wishes of our customers,” he said. 

“Their wishes are practically public sentiment,” 
Mr. Adams added. “It is a community matter. We 
want to consult with the public and do whatever the 
majority of our customers desire.” 

Mr. Nims was asked if the Bell company owned 
the Home company. 

“T have answered that question a great many times 
and assure you that we do not,” he answered. 

Both officials declared that if a merger were 
effected it would be two years before the consolida- 
tion could be perfected. 


Columbus Gets Its Percentage 

The Ohio State Telephone Company must pay 
Columbus, Ohio, a judgment of $93,043, the Ohio su- 
preme court holds, affirming a finding of the Franklin 
county courts. This sum is held to be due the city 
under the company’s franchise contract executed in 
1899, by which the city was to receive one per cent on 
the first $50,000 of the company’s gross receipts, two 
per cent on the second $50,000 and three per cent on all 
gross receipts over $100,000. The amount the com- 
pany is ordered to pay the city is for the years 1901 
to 1914. 


New York City leads the nation with 800,000 in- 
struments; London, Paris and Berlin have a total of 
only 200,000. Equitable Building has 4444 telephones. 
Rector exchange, equipped with 10,000-line switch- 
board, is the busiest in the world, handling an average 
of 266,000 calls a day. 
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Hancock Merchants Help 

Several business places in Hancock, Mich., are seek- 
ing to assist the telephone operators give the public the 
best possible service. These merchants assert it is not 
the telephone operator’s fault if the line is busy; that too 
frequently people forget the length of time they are using 
a line, failing to realize that another, especially if it hap- 
pens to be a party line, is calling. 

“This is a busy telephone, please be brief,” is the 
request a number of stores are making of the public. The 
plea, printed on small cards, hangs near the telephone 
where it can catch the eye of the visitor who has asked 
permission to use the instrument. 

“The war is to blame,” said one busy merchant. 
“There is a shortage of labor and people are making in- 
creased use of the telephone. 

“When your force is cut down because Uncle Sam 
needs the men more than you do, and you find it is impos- 
sible to get anyone to take their places, naturally you turn 
to that ever-present friend in need, the telephone. The 
errands that it runs for you; the go-betweens that you 
surprisingly find you can do without; the deals that can 
be closed, the orders solicited, the arrangements made, by 
a brief talk over the telephone have never really been 
known, until the pressure of war conditions brought the 
telephone’s possibilities to the fore. 

“And now everybody is finding it out, and so the 
telephone is everlastingly busy every moment of the day. 
There may be times when the operator is slow in answer- 
ing but T think mine is an apparently reasonable explana- 
tion of why you are told ‘line busy’ more often these 
days than before the war.” 





Positions for Women 

Women not only serve as operators with the New 
York telephone company, according to a recent article 
in the Bulletin of the League of Business Opportunities 
for Women, but the higher positions are open to them 
as well. The salaries of women in the telephone com- 
pany’s traffic department range from $9 a week to $35, 
and in some cases even higher. That the business woman 
there finds opportunity for more important work and 
accepts it is shown by the gradual rearrangement of the 
organization of the central office forces. In the early 
years each central office had a manager, an assistant 
manager and a chief operator, and manager and assistant 
were always men. Today, most of the central offices are 
in charge of women chief operators, who conduct the 
work with the aid of women assistants such as supervisors 
and senior operators. 

Besides the positions named above, the telephone 
company is opening up a few specialized positions to 
women and has already welcomed into its organization a 
number of college graduates. 





‘“Mittel-Europa”™ 

“Mittel-Europa is in existence today,” says Frederick 
Naumann, a prominent member of the Reichstag. 

He is right. Germany stands possessed of all she 
hoped to gain when she forced this war. She has re- 
duced her allies to military and economic dependence. 
She dominates Belgium, Northern France, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Serbia, Montenegro, and Roumania. More than 200,- 
000,000 people are under the dictation of Prussia. 

If the war ends with conditions as they are at pres- 
ent, Germany’s brutal policy of force will dominate the 
world. 
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Italy, France, and Great Britain have a combined popu- 
lation of 118,000,000. They are much smaller in area 
than the Mittel-Europa empire would be, are detached 
from each other, and confined within narrow limits on 
the south and west of Europe. Necessarily they would 
become second-class powers. j 

The United States, practically alone, would be left 
to face the aggression of a power with about twice its 
population, directed by autocratic rulers toward further 
conquest. 

The only way to make ourselves safe is to win the 
war. 


National Telephone Directory 

The publication of Donnelly’s national classified 
telephone directory and buyers’ guide sounds a new 
note in business. The book aims to render a free in- 
formation service to business people throughout the 
United States. 

Listed on its pages in convenient classified ar- 
rangement are the addresses, telephone numbers, prod- 
ucts and services of business organizations in every 
state. It gives the source of supply of practically every 
industry. 

Its information will simplify the work of buyers 
and make trading easy between all sections of the 
country. It will be especially valuable during this 
period of supply shortage. Since it is published semi- 
annually the information is always up to date. 

The book is not sold, but distributed free to lead- 
ing business houses For the benefit of those not receiv- 
ing one, a copy is placed in every national bank, trust 
company, public library, hotel, chamber of commerce, 
board of trade and business men’s association. 

To render this service more complete, the pub- 
lisher has established fourteen service stations in dif- 
ferent centers of trade, where free information relative 
to the products of business concerns can be had. 


Tax on Luncheon Bills 

A Youngstown, Ohio, concern has originated a novel 
manner of conducting its cafeteria in such a way as to en- 
courage food conservation. A half dozen men in the Gen- 
eral Fire Proofing Co. at a luncheon at that plant re- 
cently decided that they were eating too much. In order 
to make it an object to eat less the following rules were 
adopted: Any member of the club who has a lunch check 
for 20 cents or less contributes 5 cents to a general sav- 
ings fund which reverts to him in the form of thrift 
stamps. A 20 to 25 cent check requires a 10-cent tax. A 
check for 25 to 30 cents requires a 15-cent tax. New 
members joining the club pay an initiation tax of one 
thrift stamp. This concern conducts its own kitchen and 
dining room and sells at cost to employees. The tax plan 
is expected to save food and to provide a thrift-stamp 
fund as well. 


oo 1492” 


Rather than lose their patriotic telephone number 
-Columbus 1492—-the 600 boys of the United States 
Junior Naval Reserve at New York at a meeting de- 
cided by unanimous vote to pay the $48 demanded by 
the telephone company as excess trunk line charges 
for letting their telephone remain in the Columbus ex- 
change instead of transferring it to the “Circles 
Exchange,” as planned. 
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Facts About State-Owned Telephones 


Deficiencies Shown by the Records Are Analyzed in the‘‘Farmers’ Open Forum”’ 


telephone systems devel- 
oped by private enterprise in this country are not 
only the best in the world (admitted to be so by the 
highest “postalization” officials in Europe ), but also tre- 
mendously more efficient for military purposes than 

“postalized” telephone systems ; 


| F it were not a fact that the 


IF it were not a fact that “postalization” has stunted 
telephone growth, taxed it off the farm, deprived it of 
its true mission as a vital part of business and social life, 
whereas American farmers and business men have shown 
the world what individual initiative, push and _ red- 
blooded hustle can do in the way of telephoning service ; 

IF none of these facts, existed, and we lived in a 
world of make-believe- 

THEN, with no experience to guide us, we might 
amuse ourselves with theories about public ownership, 
and speculate to our heart’s content as to the academic 
possibilities of “postalization.” _ 

But shall we toy with theories when we know the 
facts? When experience speaks to us, there is no excuse 
for guessing, none for theorizing. With experience to 
guide us, with the exact official records before us, we 
may contrast the airy promises of public ownership theory, 
with the stern reality of public ownership fact. 

THEORY VS. FACT 

THEORY: The telephone is in the hands of Wall 
Street. Wall Street, greedy for profits and power, does 
not want to let go its hold on the telephone. Hence the 
public must slap the Wall Street dragon, and tear the 
telephone from its claws. Tare = 

Said a great logician: “With just the aid of a little 
‘if’ I could transform this universe into a pound of butter. 
But,” he added, “we do not live in a world of ‘ifs.’ We 
live in a world of facts.” 

IF it were not a fact that under private ownership 
and operation in the United States we have attained a 
system that for size, quality and cheapness has no equal 
and no rival the world over; 

IF it were not a fact that, with only 6 per cent ot 
the world’s population, we have 64 per cent of the world’s 
telephones and nearly 60 per cent of the world’s telephone 
wire ; 

IF it were not a fact that “postalization,” red tape 
and political paralysis have sucked the life blood out of 
telephone growth abroad, leaving but one telephone to 
go around for every hundred persons in “postalized 
Europe, as against eleven telephones for every hundred 
persons in the United States; 

IF it were not a fact that telephone rates under 
“postalization” are not only higher on the average than 
under private ownership and operation in this country, 
but—so far as the farmer is concerned—disgracefully 
higher ; 

IF it were not a fact that “postalization” or “post 
officeization” has meant the shutting down of a large 
part of the telephone service abroad during the evenings, 
Sundays and holidays, so as to conform to postoffice 
hours, thereby crippling the service and leaving the public 
stranded without telephone communication in numerous 
cases of serious emergency ; 

Fact: Wall Street has absolutely no control of the 
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telephone business. The 
\merican Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company alone is in the hands of 120,000 stock- 
holders, a large majority of whom have probably never 
seen Wall Street, but are scattered in humble homes 
throughout the length and breadth of this country. A 
large proportion of these stockholders are women, many 
of them widows, fully a third of them telephone workers. 
Sixty-two thousand stockholders hold less than 100 
shares each. These stockholders would laugh to hear 
themselves called “Wall Street.” There is not a man in 
the United States who has become a millionaire through 
the telephone business. If ever there was a case of real 
public ownership, in the true American sense, this is such 
a case; ownership by the thrifty and the enterprising 
public, demanding and getting no more than a fair 
profit, and giving in return a service free from politics, 

THEORY: (Government ownership operates under the 
“public service motive”; does not aim at profit but at 
service; hence will give cheaper service. The Govern- 
ment can borrow money at 4 per cent or less, whereas 
private enterprise has to pay 6 per cent or more. This 
difference will yield oodles of money, which the Govern- 
ment will divide with the public in the shape of lower 
rates. 

Fact: There is not a “postalized” telephone system 
on the face of the earth that is giving such an efficient 
and economical telephone service as the publicly con- 
trolled, private telephone systems of America are giving 
today. 

If the American public were forced. to pay the rates 
prevailing under “postalization” it would cost them mil- 
lions of dollars a year over and above what they are now 
actually paying for telephone service. If they didn’t catch 
it in telephone rates they would catch it in the telephone 
taxes. This is not speculation. It is fact. We have al- 
ready given the official figures in previous articles. These 
figures are subject now or at any time to verification 
from the official records. 

THE ROMANCE OF “POSTALIZED” PROFITS. 

No sweeter lullaby has ever been sung to the public 
than the one about government ownership saving a lot of 
money for the benefit of the public. Let us stick to official 
records. We are not concerned with government owner- 
ship theory. Anyone can cook up a theory, but no one 
can kill a fact. Let us take, as an example, a country 
very similar to our own in area and underlying social 
and economic conditions: Australia. Public ownership, 
says THeory, will reduce the cost of the service by 
greater economy and efficiency, and divide the profit 
among the common people. What says Fact? Here it 
is—no argument is mecessary. We reproduce part of a 
page from the Sixth Annual Report, 1915-16, Post- 
master-General’s Department, Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia : 

Analyzed under Branches, the results of working the Department as a 
whole, excluding Wireless Telegraph Branch, are as fdllows: 


————1915-16.———————._ -=1994-13.—, 

Loss. — —Profit.— — Loss. — 

s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Postal ; need ; son o be 42,130 19 3 81,296 7 3 
Telegraph ... pas Sehes Shane SF of . osasou -- on 196588 WF ® 
eee” Sctedens ; i. “Higa os ‘ : 390,703 12 5 
Ge . wivethned —- 358,121 2 § 42,130 19 3 586,554 17 1 

z s. d 

‘eee: Geek. Beth... SR iin on 0k 60 ke wet beoees cae 315,990 3 2 
Total net loss, 1914-15. PP py” 586,554 17 1 
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THE MYTH OF LOW “POSTALIZED” TELEPHONE RATES. 

If these losses came about through lower rates, we 
might argue thet the public gets some benefit—users and 
non-users alike being taxed to help pay the telephone 
bills of the users. But we have already shown, in previous 
articles, that telephone bills under “postalization” are 
higher, not lower, than in the United States. Take the 
Australian telephone loss, shown above. Is this loss due 
to low rates’—Australian telephone rates are 23.8 per 
cent higher than the rates in the United States. (Aver- 
age exchange revenue per telephone, pre-war conditions. 
Since the war, Australian telephone rates have been 
still further increased. ) 

Who, then, benefits, except the political office- 
holders’ What becomes of THEoryY’s contention that 
“the change from private to public ownership has resulted 
in the lowering of the rates?” 

Take the most recent experiment in “postalization” 
—that of the British Telephone System, completely 
“postalized” on January 1, 1912. The private company 
was making profits and paying 10 per cent of gross 
revenue as a royalty to the government besides. 
Nationalize the telephone, sweetly sang the British 
“postalizers,”’ and save the profits for the public. The 
telephone was nationalized. What followed ? 


On July 3, 1914, on the eve of the outbreak of the 
war, and two and a half years after the cut-rate advocates 
of “postalization” succeeded in nationalizing the British 
telephone service, a debate took place in the House of 
Commons, from which the following is an extract. 
(Official Report, Col. 767-8) : 

Mr. Forster: * * * My Hon. Friend made this point, 
that the Post Office are making out of the operation of the 
telephone system, as a whole, in the last year, a net profit 
of £300,000. This is £50,000 less than the royalty which used 
to be paid to the treasury by the National Telephone Com- 
pany. That company, in addition to paying a royalty which 
was £50,000 more than the Post Office are able to make out 
of the system, paid £38,000 a year by way of income tax, 
and were also able to pay a dividend of 6 per cent to their 
shareholders. The net result appears to be that the treasury 
lose £88000 a vear through the Post Office having taken over 
the system of the National Telephone Company, and the sub- 
scribers get a less efficient service. 

But, you ask, were not the rates decreased? We 
turn again to the official testimony on the subject 
(British Parliamentary Debates, etc., July 3, 1914, Col. 
717-8) : 

Mr. Hamilton Benn: * * * It must be very unsatis- 
factory to the large users of the telephone to find that instead 
of getting an improved and a cheaper service they are getting 
a worse service and a much dearer one, many large users 
of the telephone having to pay between 30 and 40 per cent 
more for the service they are getting than they did under 
the National Telephone Company. 

Then came the war. And the British government 
had to increase telephone rates in order to offset a tele- 
phone deficit of £111.018 ($540,657) for the year ending 
March 31, 1915. (Parliamentary White Paper giving 
Annual Audited Accounts of the Postoffice.) 


REAL ECONOMY : TO THE SERVER AND THE SERVED 

In cheap and accessible telephone service, America 
leads the world. Nowhere has “postalization” kept pace 
with the decrease in telephone cost made possible by 
efficient, economical, free-from-politics telephone man- 
agement in the United States. The tremendous growth of 
telephone systems in our large communities, it is true, 
has imposed increased cost of operation and _neces- 
sitated, in many cases, increased rates. Yet such has 
been the ecoromy in management nd extension of the 
service, that the average exchange revenue per telephone 
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as a whole, in the United States, has been reduced from 
$33.84 in 1900, to $24.15 in 1913, a net reduction of 28.6 
per cent. Here we have a real saving, a real partnership 
in telephone economy between the telephone systems and 
the public. 

And, mark you, this reduction in the United States 
has not been made by the governmental method of in- 
curring deficits and charging the loss to taxpayers, but 
by waging relentless warfare against extravagance and in- 
efficiency—by constantly expanding, developing, push- 
ing ahead, studying and solving every intricate problem 
involved, contriving, inventing, improving every branch 
of the art. That is how profit is made possible under the 
democratic form of individual ownership and enterprise— 
a profit in which the public and the investor participate 
alike; the public in a reasonable rate, and the investor 
in a reasonable return on his investment. 

Just how much of a profit does the telephone in- 
vestor make? Is it in any way exorbitant’ During 1916, 
the amount paid out by the Bell Telephone System in 
interest and dividends represents 5.85 per cent—less than 
6 per cent—on capital obligations. So conservatively and 
economically has this money been invested, that the actual 
value of the property of the Bell System is far in excess 
of its capital obligations, and the amount paid out dur- 
ing 1916 in interest and dividends represents but 4.58 
per cent on the value of the property. (These figures 
are sworn to, and are a matter of official record.) Is 
this profit excessive ? 

“POSTALIZATION” ECONOMY: SAVING AT THE SPIGOT 

AND WASTING AT THE BUNGHOLE. 

Assume the government can brorow money more 
cheaply than private enterprise. How much of a saving 
would that amount to, compared with the countless 
millions that would be sacrificed every year to the well 
known incidents involved in our appropriations for public 
buildings, public roads, rivers and harbors’ Think of the 
millions squandered every year by Congressmen for 
magnificent granite buildings to be put up in places that 
cannot possibly use them except for show—costly archi- 
tectural monuments to the toll of taxation wrung from 
the toil of the whole nation for the benefit of congressional 
popularity in local campaigns. Nearly a billion of the 
public funds has been spent in “pork”—campaign capital 
for Congressmen—under the guise of “improving rivers 
and harbors.” Representative Frear pointed out in Con- 
gress that $144,000,000 was in this way dumped into 
the Mississippi River, and yet during the last three dec- 
ades this river lost four-fifths of all its traffic! If Con- 
gress spends a million on a muddy ditch to make it a 
muddy creek, another million to make it a muddy 
stream, and_ still another million to make it a 
muddy river, in order that nearby villages may do a 
thousand dollars’ worth of business a year with the hard- 
earned savings of millions living thousands of miles 
away, what would it do—what would it not do—with a 
telephone porkb arrel? Economy, indeed! Saving at 
the spigot of a slightly lower interest rate, and wasting 
at the bunghole of political inefficiency and pork-barrel 
extravagance! 

INVITING THE FARMER TO HIS OWN FUNERAL. 

Losses, losses; taxes, taxes; that is the story of 
“postalization” wherever tried. And who pays these 
losses, who bears the burden of these taxes? 

Seventy-five per cent of the taxes in this country, in 
normal times, come from real estate. Farms and farm 
kouses, wood lots and pastures, form the bulk of our real 
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estate—forty-one billion dollars’ worth, says the United 
States Census. Personal property is largely in the hands 
of our city folk. And everyone knows how easy it is 
for the city man to slip his personal property out of sight 
when the tax assessor comes around. But the appraiser 
will find every farm and wood lot, every COW and pig. 

And now, says the “postalizer,” we will take this 
splendid American telephone system (a system which ts 
looked upon by “postalization” officials the world over 
as their model—a system concerning which the British 
postmaster-general recently said: “I venture to think that 
the British telephone service has still some road to travel 
before it is in all respects as highly efficient and perfect 
as the telephone service of the United States”); we will 
take this system, which pays over $16,000,000 in taxes 
annually to the public; we will turn it over to our politi 
cal officeholders; we will fill our cities with armies of 
sott-job government telephone employes; we will put 
them on the public payroll; and we will do all this with 
the aid of the farmer who is going to foot the bill! And 
what shall we give the farmer in return’ Promises and 
theories, theories and promises! 

We are not confronted by a theory; but by a fact. 
The test of “postalization” is not what it can promise, 
but what it has performed. While “postalizers,” on the 
one hand, are seeking to make the farmer bite the bait of 
THEORY’S sweet promises, the official records, on the other 
hand, tell us that “postalization” has stunted telephone 
growth wherever tried, taxed it off the farm by pro- 
nibitive and discriminatory rates, shouldered a heavy 
burden of taxes upon the farmer, politicalized and weak- 
ened the service, deprived it of its true mission as a vital 
part of business and social life. And all this time Ameri- 
can farmers and business men, free from the red tape 
with which “postalizers” have for years been trying to 
bind them, have developed before the eyes of the world 
a telephone service that for size, quality and cheapness 
has no equal and no rival the world over. Shall we 
sacrifice this system at the altaf of a dream? 


Los Angeles Retains Automatic 


Coincidental with the disclosure by C. F. Mason, 
commercial superintendent of the Southern California 
Telephone Company, that the forthcoming merger of 
the Los Angeles Home and Pacific systems, scheduled 
for early in May, has been postponed for perhaps a 
half year, the following facts became known: 

1. The dial system of the Home telephone will be 
permanently retained by users, with a designated digit for 
Sunset connections. 

2. There will be no rate advance for at least five 
years. 

3. The two-number and particular-person long dis- 
tance schemes will be retained. 

4. A consolidation directory will be issued, com- 
prising both Home and Sunset numbers. 

Superintendent Mason said that delay in putting 

through the consolidation was caused by lack of necessary 
expert labor and materials, the need for drilling operators 
in the exigencies of the new system and obstacles in the 
path of the gangs of men working on the physical aspect 
of the merger. 
__A year ago the city council granted the Southern 
California Telephone company eighteen months in which 
to effect the merger of the two operating companies. At 
that time the consolidation principals were confident that 
the merger would be accomplished within a year. 

Mr. Mason made the following statement : 
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“The merging of the present dual telephone plants 
and the unification of the service, now in progress, con- 
stitutes one of the most difficult feats in telephonic engi- 
neering history. 

“Under normal conditions this consolidation would 
be a tremendous task ; under present abnormal conditions 
it presents almost insurmountable difficulties. 

“One hundred and fifteen experienced telephone men 
have left the company’s service for government work. It 
is necessary for us to teach each operator to handle calls 
from automatic telephones to manual machines and vice 
versa. This must be done in advance of the merger and 
when the consolidation is achieved the public must be 
instructed in the use of the combined service.” 

\mong the promised advantages in the merger are 
the saving of one-half telephone bills, the obtaining of 
United States long distance service by present Sunset sub- 
scribers at’ Home service rates and a general interchange 
of convenience on both lines, the identity of which will 
be preserved under the supervision of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone company. 


Highest System in World 


G. D. E. Mortimer, a mining engineer of Point 
Loma, Cal., claims to have the highest telephone sys- 
tem in the world, the installation being at an altitude 
of 15,500 feet above the sea level. 

This telephone system is located at Sorata, Bo- 
livia, South America, where Mr. Mortimer has been 
stationed the last two years managing the properties 
of the Inca-oro Mines Company. 

He has just completed the installation of a tele- 
phone system between the various parts of the mine 
with a connection to the town of Yani. The total 
length of the line is 10% miles, all of the installation 
being at an altitude of 15,500 feet. 

The nearest railroad to the mine is 120 miles 
distant and the nearest wagon road 60 miles. All ma- 
terials and supplies are taken to the camp on the back 
of mules or Indians. Some of the passes over which 
the trails travel are 17,000 feet high. 

Deep snows, snow slides and ice have to be con- 
tended with at the mines of the Inca-oro Company, 
while in the valleys of Bolivia, the swollen rivers, ter- 
rific heat and the insects of the tropics are equally 
unpleasant. 


Chicago Company Still Installing 

The Chicago Telephone Company has not found it 
necessary as yet to follow the example of some of the 
eastern telephone companies in installing no more pri- 
vate or commercial telephones during the war. Sup- 
plies of various kinds are scarce, however, and it may 
be found necessary to take some action in regard to 
the extension of telephone lines. 

In announcing its policy of installing no more tele- 
phones the New England Telegraph and Telephone 
Company gave as its reasons the difficulty of obtaining 
raw materials, high prices, shortage of labor and the 
large military demand. 

“It is getting more and more difficult to get some 
of the materials,” said Clifford Arrick of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, “but we have not found it neces- 
sary to stop installations. Government business will 
be given preference over commercial business, but so 
far the government business has not been so great as 
to interfere.” 
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Laying Submarine Cables “Underground” Als 
Stationary Ford for Sea Trenching adapted by him for the operation of the power winch. 
From the New York “Telephone Review.” s . “ 
If, while wandering along the shores of Jamaica 3y knitting during their rest periods, Cleveland 
Bay, the Great South Bay, or any of the other numer- telephone operators have furnished 300 sweaters to 


ous waterways that surround the Long Islcnd coast, the Red Cross. 


you see the New York Telephone 
Company Long Island division’s 
cable boat (the Blue Bell), appar- 
ently in flight, pursued by a pert- 
scope, it will not be necessary to 
summon the United States Gov- 
ernment Destroyer Fleet. The 
Blue Bell is merely engaged in the 
peaceiul pursuit of burying a sub- 
marine cable so that it will be safe 
from the anchors of small boats, 
the spears of eel fishermen, or the 
rakes of clam or oyster diggers. 
The periscope belongs to the di- 
vision’s new device for burying 
submarine cables in shallow wa- 
ter where there is a mud bottom 
The sketch at the top of the page 
and the accompanying pictures tell 
the story. The plow buries the 
cable 14 inches in the mud and has 
proved an unqualified success. 
The Long Island division has 
also developed a plow for. burying 
cables across salt marshes, where 
the resistance of the soil readily 
lends itself to such a mechanical 
device. The trench plow Opens a 
trench 4 inches wide and 16 inches 
deep at the rate of 40 feet per 
minute, when pulled by a Ford en- 
gine suitably geared to a winch. 
The plowshare is curved in such a 
way that it throws up a layer of 
sod which merely has to be pulled 
back into the trench with a rake 
after the cable has been laid. The 
line of the trench is then monu- 
mented with concrete posts where 
the submarine cable is spliced to 
the lead cable and with creosoted 
wood stakes at about 100-foot in 
tervals across the marshy islands. 
As shown in the picture, the plow 
share is preceded by two cutters 
which experience shows have to be 
staggered. When the cutters are 
placed opposite each other too 
much resistance is encountered. 
Both the submarine and land 
plows were developed and built by 
Supervising Foreman F. Persson. 
The old Ford engine was also 
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d I ngines {re Used for Other Things Besides Running Automobiles, as Can Be Seen in This 
Pulling Unit, in Which a Winch is Connected to a Ford Engine Through a Worm Drive 





This Submarine P Is Used Trenching Under Water for the P rpose f Bu 7 Cables; 


rea 
It Is Propelled by the Winch Shown in the Preceding Illustration 
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Purpose of Burying Lead Cable 


a Minute this Simple Little Plow Can Open a Trench in a 
Deep and 40 Inches Long. These Trenches Are Used for the 
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Interference—lts Legal Status 


Read Before the University of Missouri Section, American Institute of Electrical Engineers —Continued from June 


in which the lines were in conflict 

by contact or by too great proximity, which cases were 
easily remedied by one company using longer poles, or by 
observing greater care and consideration or by moving 
to the opposite side of the street. In such cases it was 
uniformly held that the company having prior possession 
had a right to remain undisturbed within reasonable lim- 
its. These cases of contact were complicated somewhat 
in the instances of conflict due to conduction through the 
common return. Here opinion varied, the majority of 
courts holding that the double trolley was unduly expen 
sive when compared to the McCluer device or common 
return wire for telephones, and that since the telephones 
could protect themselves by this comparatively inexpen- 
sive method it was their duty to do so. They were also 
denied the recovery of damages from ground currents on 
the highway, because of the superior right of the railways 
to use the highway, these stray currents being a necessary 
incident to the use of the highway and not indicative of 
negligence, hence not actionable. This superior right of 
the railways exists only on the streets, however, and when 
their ground currents wandered farther and intruded 
upon private property the railways were liable to the full 
amount of the damages. The electric light companies 
have not appeared in this trouble with the ground return 
as this is not made use of in their systems to an extent 
that would influence the operation of another utility. 
They do not possess the superior rights enjoyed by the 
railways, so the only principle that need to be remembered 
and which would have a possible application to disputes 
in which they would be a party, is the principle of non- 
liability for incidental damages upon the highway itself, 
incurred in the proper exercise of their franchise when 
giving due regard to others. As Deiwer puts it (p. 2): 
“The persons using the streets are not citizens but li- 
censees, and each one holds his rights in subordination to 
those of the public and other licensees.”’ The further fact 
exists that they need not make immediate application of 
every new device and that they are not obliged to make 
expensive alterations when the conflicting interest may by 
some inexpensive and modern device avoid the conflict. 

We now turn to still another form of interference, 
and one which is by far the most capricious and difficult 
to control or regulate, of all the forms of interference 
between overhead electrical conductors. 


| N the foregoing we have had cases 


INTERFERENCE BY INDUCTION. 
l. Between Railways and Telephones: 

It will be recalled that the court in the Cincinnati 
Inclined Plane case (see 38) refused to enjoin a street 
railway company from interfering with a telephone com- 
pany through induction, where no negligence nor malice 
was shown. This was in 1891. In 1892 a New York 
court*? on practically identical grounds made a like find- 
ing. Although the telephone company had the prior right, 
it was held to be subordinate to the rights of a street rail- 
way company and could not complain of injuries due to 
overflowing currents and to induction. “No distinction 
can be made between injuries resulting from induction 
and conduction.” 

In 1894 occurred the second Cumberland case at 
Nashville (see 39) where the court allowed payment for 
© Hudson River Tel. Co. vs. Watervliet Turnpike & R. Co., 
17 L. R. A. 674 
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expense involved in lengthening the 
poles to avoid contact but refused 
to allow the cost of moving to avoid induction. The 
distinct difference was defined. In the one case the 
remedy did not require the abandonment of the street 
by either party. The cost was not important and did 
not threaten the existence of either company. But to 
protect the telephone company against induction would 
practically mean the abandonment of electricity as an 
electromotive power for street cars. Since street car 
service was an “ordinary use of the streets” and the fran- 
chise of the telephone company prohibited it from ob- 
structing the ordinary uses of the street, it was held that 
a finding in favor of the telephone company would in fact 
be equivalent to allowing it to so obstruct the ordinary 
uses. Therefore protection against induction was denied. 

In 1910 a dispute arose between an electric railway 
company and a telegraph company* which accupied adja- 
cent rights-of-way, in which the latter asked that the rail- 
way company be enjoined against further use of its sys- 
tem until it should adopt and apply devices to neutralize 
the effect of Rylands vs. Fletcher (see 1), that one who 
brought upon his ground a dangerous agent and permitted 
the escape thereof was responsible. 

The injunction was denied. The opinion points out 
that both parties were engaged: in an unnatural use of 
property by legislative sanction and further declares a 
lawful business may be so conducted as to create a nui- 
sance or injure a neighbor, but if one operates under legis- 
lative authority and within the rights conferred thereby, 
using care and caution regarding the rights of others, any 
consequential damage arising from such reasonable use of 
his own property is not actionable but comes within the 
rule of damnum absque injuria. The business carried on 
was nota nuisance per se, and it was not shown that the 
electric company had been guilty of any negligence or un- 
skilfulness or malice in the construction and operation of 
its lines, and the character of any appliances that might 
prevent the interference, was not disclosed; also it did not 
appear that the complainant by some inexpensive method 
might not prevent the interference with its telephone and 
telegraph system. The complainant asked for a rehearing 
the next year (95 N. E. Rep. 596) alleging that the action 
of another court granting an injunction against the injury 
of the water pipes of the Peoria Waterworks Co., Peoria, 
Ill., by electrolysis from a street railway** announced a 
rule of law contrary to the action of this court in refusing 
the injunction previously asked for. In refusing the re- 
hearing this court pointed out the fact that in the Peoria 
case it clearly appeared that the water company could do 
nothing to prevent the injury and was using the most ap- 
proved construction and appliances, and that the telephone 
company was negligently and needlessly allowing the in- 
jury to continue and there was nothing to show that it 
might not at small expense have remedied the trouble. 

By the authority established in the above case, an- 
other injunction was denied,** although it was contended 

@ Take Shore & M.S. Ry. Co. vs. Chicago L. S. & S. P. Ry. 
Co., 92 N. E. Rep. 989 (1910). 

“ Peoria Waterworks Co. vs. Peoria Ry. Co., 181 Fed. 990 
(1910). 

“* Postal Teleg. & Cable Co. vs. Chicago L. 3. & Bem Rj. 
Co., 97 N. E. Rep. 20 (1912). 
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that a 33,000 volt line, on account of its proximity and 
parallelism, “greatly interferes and at times renders use- 
less the appellant’s telegraph lines.’’ The character of the 
devices the appellee might use to prevent this interference 
had not been presented to the court, and as no negligence, 
unskilfulness or malice was shown, the case was held not 
actionable. The same decision was made on the following 
day by the same court in an identical case.*° 

The above three are all Indiana cases asking injunc 
tions and all denied on the grounds established in the Lake 
Shore case. The last two occurred in 1912. In December 
of the same year another case was decided by an Indiana 
court.*° This time it was not an injunction but recovery 
for damages that was asked. However, the court stated 
that in that state it was firmly established there could be 
no liability in such cases, except where there had been 
negligence on the part of one of the conflicting users of 
electricity. It went further and pointed to the fact that 
modern opinion seems to be in favor of granting relief 
when the injury is unnecessarily inflicted, but that no such 
averment had been made in this case. 

2. Between Electric Light Companies and Telephones: 

lere the first thing to remember is that the telephone 
and light companies are of equal necessity and hence the 
»rior occupant has the better right. With one possible 
exception the courts generally agree on this.**7 We there- 
fore find the electric light company required to rebuild its 
system, where it had erected poles directly in line with 
those of complainant telegraph company and had strung 
wires directly under this of complainant and interfered 
through induction with the sending of messages.** Too 
broad an inference should not be drawn from this where 
an element of negligence or want of consideration is evi- 
dent 

There is a dearth of interference cases between elec 
tric light plants, and what might be termed up-to-date 
telephone plants, that is, plants using the full metallic 
circuits. This is for several reasons. In the first place 
the law is pretty well established that if an existing tele- 
phone plant with modern equipment and properly oper- 
ated is unnecessarily injured by the subsequent building 
of an electric transmission line it may recover the dam- 
ages and impose the burden of change of location on the 
transmission line company. In the second place, the 
metallic system lends itself to ready adjustment for elimi- 
nating interference. By the proper transposition of the 
two telephone wires with reference to the electric line, 
the effect of induction is nullified, especially if the electric 
transmission wires are also transposed with due reference 
to the telephone transpositions and to the ground. This 
is particularly true if the two lines can be given an ample 
separation, often being placed on opposite sides of the 
highway. 

The grounded telephone system, however, which uses 
but one wire, the earth serving as the return circuit, offers 
no possibility for transposition and makes it practically 
impossible to avoid inductive interference unless the two 
systems can be separated sufficiently to remove them from 
the zone of mutual influence. This will vary from a few 
feet to probably several hundred feet, depending on the 
characteristics of the power circuit. 


“Western Union Teleg. Co. vs. Chicago L. S. & S. B. Ry. 
Co., 97 N. E. Rep. 21 (1912). ei 
“ Citisens Tel. Co. vs. Ft. Wayne & S. Ry. Co., 100 N. E. 


Rep. 309 (1912). 

“ Taggart vs. Newport St. Ry. Co., 16 R. 1. 668 (1890); 19 
Atl. 326. 

“Western Union Tel. Co. vs. 76 Fed. 
178 (1896). 


Los Angeles Elec. Co., 
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The larger telephone companies have as a general 
rule adopted the metallic system, hence a reasonable co- 
operation between the two interests will make it possible 
for both to occupy the same street, often making joint use 
of the same poles, if the voltage of the electric line is not 
too high or conditions abnormal. The grounded lines and 
their incidental troubles are therefore as a general rule 
contined to small companies whose ability and disposition 
to co-operate are limited. Furthermore the weakness of 
these small companies invites aggression. Their conflicts 
are, however, rarely carried to the higher courts but are 
found in the lower courts or in the proceedings of state 
public utility commissions. 

In 1916 an arbitration case was decided in the Dis- 
trict Court of the State of Iowa in and for Mahaska 
County.*” Both parties were operating lawfully, the tele- 
phone company having priority in point of time and oper- 
ating a grounded line. The defendant had with consent 
of plaintiff moved the line of plaintiff to the opposite side 
of the road wherever parallelism occurred. The opera- 
tion of the 11,000 volt transmission line had, through in- 
duction, made a portion of the grounded system non-com- 
mercial and it was necessary to make the line metallic. 
By stipulation the court was asked to determine who 
should pay the cost of this work. The court found against 
the power company, which was required to pay the cost 
of making the line metallic and the telephone company’s 
loss of revenue for one month. The line had been cut 
out of service longer than one month, but the court held 
it was the duty of the telephone company to have made 
immediate alterations in their lines to overcome inter- 
ference without waiting for the result of the litigation and 
that one month was sufficient time for such alterations. 

Several interference cases have been before the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, which, because it does not 
possess authority to require either company to change the 
location of its poles, has not passed finally upon any case 
where the electric transmission wires have interfered by 
induction with the prior rights of a grounded telephone 
company, when shown that the transmission lines were 
properly constructed; but has merely held it to be the 
duty of the telephone company to make its service satis- 
factory and if cause of action existed to seek redress in 
the courts.”° 

A transmission line in Missouri made application to 
the Missouri Public Service Commission for permit to 
build a 13,000 volt transmission line connecting two 
towns. A telephone company already upon the highway 
intervened,” alleging that the proposed transmission line 
would endanger the users of the telephone line and the 
public, and requested the Commission to fix as a condition 
of its permit that the power company be required to pay 
the cost of making the grounded lines metallic and of 
making the necessary transpositions in these and several 
existing metallic lines to overcome induction. The Com- 
mission required the power company to build on the oppo- 
site side of the highway and where necessary to cross the 
telephone lines the crossing should be in accordance with 
the National Electric Safety Code. The Commission de- 
clined, however, to require the transmission line company 





* Independence Mutual Tel. Co. et al. vs. Oskaloosa Traction 
& Light Co. 

“” Ebeneser Tel. Co. vs. Milwaukee L. H. & T. Co., P. U. R. 
1915 A 174 (an. 26, 1915). Platteville R. & E. T. Co. vs. Lan- 
caster Elec. Light Co., P. U. R. 1915 A 298 (Jan. 26, 1915). 
Bangor Tel. Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., P. U. R. 1915 B 241 
(Mar. 18, 1915). 

"In re Application of Caruthersville & Kennett Elec. L. & 
P. Co. 5 Mo. F. S. C. 15. 
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to pay the cost of transposing the telephone lines or of 
making the, grounded lines metallic for the reason that it 
could not be determined without trial whether additional 
transpositions would be necessary. \lso it ap peared pos- 
sible the grounded lines were already inadequate for the 
service required of them, partly as evidenced by the fact 
that eight of the ten circuits (six of which were local ) 
were already metallic. The Commission said: “If the 
cost of the improvement is charged against the transmis- 
sion line company, the net result is a considerable eco- 
nomic gain to the telephone company. This gain is imme 
diate and may equal the cost of the change. If not imme- 
diately required it would be difficult to determine in ad- 
vance the interest payment on the proper capital expend 
iture which the applicant should bear. It is the 
duty of the telephone company to make such changes as 
are needed to maintain the service in its present efficiency 
and if it is entitled to damages or compensation, such 
relief should be sought in the courts. e 

In a case brought against the Sumner L ight & Power 
Company by the Hawkeye Co-Operative Telephone Com- 
pany (not reported ),°* charging interference from paral- 
leling the telephone line, the Railroad Commission of 
Iowa held that while there was such an interference it did 
not justify the abandonment of the transmission line. The 
Commission said: 

“The relief asked by the telephone company partakes 
very largely of the nature of an application for an injunc- 
tion. We think a court would not be justified in granting 
an injunction upon a petition containing such allegations, 
and supported only by the proofs offered in this case, and 
in that respect the powers of this commission are no 
greater than the powers of a court. It being possible, at 
small cost, to so modify or change the system of the tele- 
phone line that both it and the transmission line could 
use the same highway, without substantial interference 
with or destruction of the property of either, the trans- 
mission line should not be denied the right to the use of 
the highway. If the telephone company is entitled to re- 
cover damages for any interference caused by the trans- 
mission line, and for the cost of so chi anging its plant as 
to avoid interference caused by the transmission line, such 
relief cannot be granted by this body, but must be found 
in the courts.” 

The Commission stated that immediate improvement 
could be expected in the operation of the telephone line 
if it were put in better condition, as its condition was no 
doubt responsible for some of the “noises.” 

The Central Illinois Light Company had built a trans 
mission line in Central Illinois which created such induc- 
tive disturbance in some parallel grounded telephone cir- 
cuits that it installed four 50 K.W. transformers in its 
Farmington-Cuba circuit so as to operate the portion of 
its system where the trouble occurred at a lower voltage 
and thus mitigate the inductive effect. The result was ex 
ceedingly unsatisfactory regulation of this part of its sys 
tem and it applied to the Commission to be allowed to re- 
move the transformers. The Illinois Commission refused 
the request’ at that time but required that the inductance 
be remedied by other means applicable to each individual 
locality, and on account of the priority of the telephone 
company the expense was ordered to be borne by the 
electric company. 

It is evident at this point that the interpretation of 
the law is becoming somewhat confused in its application 
to the growing diverse uses of electricity, and that there 
is a tenden icy to find a harmonious result in each particu 


——___. 


* See “Electrical World,” Jan. 13, 1917, p. 101 
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lar case by adjusting the expense in the most practicable 
way. The various decisions and orders are not entirely 
consistent one with another. This is nowhere better illus- 
trated than by certain rules issued by the Railroad Com- 
mission of lowa (Dec. 30, 1916) and by the Public Util- 
ity Commussion of Illinois (General Order No. 30, Oct. 
12, 1916) regulating overhead electrical construction in 
their respective States. The former laid down as one of 
the conditions to its granting an electrical transmission 
line the authority to build, a requirement that it should 
bear the cost of removal, transposition and making metal- 
lic, any part or all of the existing telephone lines when 
necessary to remove the interference. The Illinois Com- 
mission established no rule of any kind in such cases, but 
declared (General Order No. 30): 

“Sec. 712. Grounded Telephone Circuits. Grounded 
telephone circuits are not regarded as a standard or satis- 
factory type of construction.” 

Not only are these two rules inconsistent with each 
other, but at least one is apparently inconsistent with the 
decision or order of the respective commission mentioned 
above. 

There are various summaries and text-books from 
which we may expect information as to liability for in- 
juries Cue to induction. The general opinion is that within 
reasonable limits the rule of non-liability for induction 
previ ails.’ , 


"Re Application of Central Ill. L. Co., 11 Off. Pub. Serv. 
Re pts. 534. 

*American and English Annotated Cases, 1916-A, p. 136. 
Deiser (Conflicting Uses), p. 88. Thompson (Law of Electricity), 
p. 57. 

(To be concluded.) 


Denver's Signal Corps Company 


Two hundred and ten men, former employes of 
the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and formed into a signal corps company at the re- 
quest of the war department, have arrived in France, 
according to cable advices recently received. 

The company was formed in Denver shortly after 
war was declared and last October started training at 
Camp Lewis. Capt. A. W. Young, formerly Denver 
plant superintendent, is in command and his two junior 
officers, Lieutenants Kuensmiller and Liggett, were 
also in the telephone employ. 

In addition to these two hundred and ten men that 
have just landed abroad, the telephone company has 
contributed many more through the draft and enlist- 
ments in other branches. Its service flag contains four 
gold stars, signifying that four have made the supreme 
sacrifice and given up their lives. 


Use of Private Road 

The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals de- 
cided an interesting case from Jefferson county when it re- 
versed the lower court in the case of A. I. Davis against 
the Jefferson County Telephone Company. The effect of 
the decision is to give the company the right to occupya 
private road for its lines for the benefit of a patron who 
has a right of way over the said road. - This seems to 
have been an entirely new question in the courts, and sup- 
ports the contention of the telephone company in full. 


The Farmers and Merchants’ Telephone Company of 
()dessa, Mo., has ordered that no other language except 
English shall be spoken over its wires. 
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York, Pa. to Use Automatic 

This announcement was made by George B. Rudy, 
general manager of the York Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, that a full automatic system is to be in- 
stalled by his company. He could give no definite date 
when the change would take place. As he pointed out, 
manufacturers are unable to make hard and fast prom- 
ises today, because labor, material and transportation 
are uncertain. The Automatic Electric Company, of 
Chicago, which has the contract, is bending every ef- 
fort, Mr. Rudy said, to getting the work done in rec- 
ord time. 

The York company has been studying the matter 
of new equipment for a year. Mr. Rudy and other ex- 
perts traveled about the country watching all kinds of 
apparatus in service. They talked with subscribers in 
various cities and consulted with engineers, and then 
determined to install the Automatic as being the mos 
modern and efficient on the market. 

Commenting on the new apparatus, Mr. Rudy 
said: 

“Tf the people of York say one-half the good things 
about the Automatic that I have heard from users in 
such cities as Harrisburg, Indianapolis, St. Paul, 
Youngstown and Muskegon, I shall be satisfied. It 
may seem strange to our patrons that we are putting 
in new equipment. Our service has been far from 
poor and we have had less complaints than the aver- 
age for systems such as ours. But only those asso- 
ciated with our company realize how difficult it has 
been to maintain this service. It is twice as hard to 
run a plant serving 2,500 subscribers, as we had 10 
years ago, as one serving nearly 9,000, as we are today. 
Our present apparatus was highly efficient when we 
installed it, and still has a theoretic capacity for 6,000 
more subscribers, but it is not adequate to our heavy 
traffic today, when we handle an average of 50,000 calls 
ever 24 hours. 

“The matter of operators is another very serious 
problem. Only certain kinds of girls can work at our 
switchboard. They must have good hearing, keen 
eyes, clear, pleasant voices, quick brains and strong 
nerves. There are only a comparatively few such girls 
in any community. When we do get the sort of girl 
we want and teach her the business, then, of course, 
somebody comes along and marries her. Last year we 
lost 66 operators. 

“But with the Automatic system, all you do is in 
stall the equipment and there it stays year after year, 
on the job day and night, winter and summer. It 
doesn’t matter whether the calls come fast or slow, the 
Automatic is always ready for them. You turn the 
dial and get your party immediately. 

“This system has been officially adopted by the 
governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Australia, 
India, New Zealand, and the Canadian provinces. Un- 
cle Sam is using it in arsenals, forts and postoffices and 
is equipping his big transports and his great ordnance 
base in France. Over 100 cities in this country are 
using it.” 


Telephone Work in Front Lines 

Writing from France, Private George Hodge, of the 
Canadian Signalling Corps, tells, in Telephone Talk, about 
telephone work in the front lines. Referring to a recent 
reference to the use of ten two-pair rubber-covered ar- 
mored cable instead of twenty-pair lead covered cable, 
because of the scarcity of splicers, he says that one is 
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perfectly correct when one says that splicers are not very 
plentiful. “Although there are many in France,” he ex- 
plains, “who know how to splice a paper cable, no one 
is anxiously looking for the job, as during a bombard- 
ment it would be sheer suicide to go and fix it. Suppos- 
ing one got so far with the repairing as to be ready 
to wipe the joint and light the torch to heat the solder— 
ping, ping, would go the snipers; clack, clack, clack, the 
machine guns; whiz bang! the bombs, and h-i-s-s plunk! 
the shells. After being up in the line for months and 
having seen a few things, if anyone wants to repair a 
paper cable he can have the job with all the military 
medals and crosses thrown in. By all means give us the 
quad cable. 

“Do not imagine for one moment that this kind of 
work is done in daylight. No, it is a deep, dark mid- 
night job, with perhaps a cold, driving rain to remind one 
of the weather, and when one does come to the shell hole 
where the trouble is, the repair work is done by the sense 
of touch, the pairs being corrugated so that one can tell 
which is which. There may be brief light from the other 
fellow’s star shell, but if one moves around too much 
when these are up one will be kept ducking for a while. 
Despite the dangers, however, while shooting trouble, 
there are comparatively few casualties. 

“Timber in England or this country is not as plenti- 
ful as in British Columbia, and spurs are used as little as 
possible on a pole. The only difference between a Cana- 
dian eastern spur and the English one is that the spur part 
is shorter and set higher up the leg, which naturally makes 
one hold tighter to the pole when climbing. But the 
French spurs! The first time I saw them lying on a table 
I thought they were a pair of ice tongs and wondered 
where they got ice here. It was a puzzle to me how a 
man could ever manage to get up a pole with them, and 
yet when I saw.a man going up a pole with them a few 
days ago he did it easily and climbed as nicely as I have 
ever seen anyone do. It is all in what one is accus- 
tomed to.”’ 


Contracts by Telephone 

A precedent of all contracts made on the telephone 
will be established by an appeal to the supreme court 
in a suit tried in Judge Burney’s division of the circuit 
court at Kansas City, which resulted in a verdict for 
the defendant, Francis L. Mahoney, cashier of the 
Troost Avenue Bank, against whom suit for $2,200 was 
brought by Houston, Fible and Company, brokers. 
The suit involved the sale of shares of stock in the 
Eureka Oil Company. 

The brokerage firm charges that a contract was 
made with Mahoney on the telephone for the sale of 
ten shares of stock, valued at $165, on May 31, 1917, 
and that a number of shares were sold to another cus- 
tomer, but Mahoney did not deliver his stock and they 
were forced to buy other stock, losing $2,200 by the 
transaction. Mahoney alleged that on the next day 
and while the deal was pending, a good well was 
brought in, increasing the value of the stock to $390. 

At the beginning of the hearing the members of 
the brokerage firm waived a trial by jury, when Judge 
3urney announced that he would rule against them, 
because the Missouri statute of frauds provides for 
every contract involving more than $30 shall be in 
writing. It was said yesterday that between 75 and 90 
per cent of the brokerage business in Kansas City 1s 
done by telephone and telegraph. An appeal will be 
taken. 
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Mercury Rectifiers for Battery Charging 


Description from the Pacific Telephone Magazine of an Exchange Unit 


N estimating power plant require- 
| ments for small telephone and 
telegraph offices where the total 
battery drain does not exceed thirty 


BY S. E. WALLACE 


OC CHARGE CHCUT 


passing through the zero point of the 
cycle; it also tends to reduce the 
fluctuations in the direct current. 


The regulating compensator con- 








or thirty-five amperes it has been ¢) G¢ - sists of a coil wound upon one leg of 
found that the use of the mercury arc ¢ acu a rectangular laminated iron core. 
rectifier as a charging unit is a satis- ee This coil has 18 taps brought out, 17 
factory and economical arrangement. necTwier Tet of which are connected to studs on the 


A rectifier charging unit is com- 
pact in arrangement, requires only a 
small amount of floor space, and is ANoot 
simple in operating requirements ; 





a oo . . ° « 
vaaser emt inne dial switch, the one remaining tap be- 
ing connected to the upper stud of one 
anoot of the groups of three fuse studs. By 








means of this regulating compensator 





whereas, a motor generator charging 








unit requires more floor space, careful wane 


fine and coarse regulation of the direct 
current voltage is obtained as certain 








and frequent attention, and a fair [2 
knowledge of the power circuit re- E 
quirements to operate satisfactorily. | Faerie. 


@2CGrervance 








BrarTEs 
ewr'ces 


A single phase mercury arc recti- 








beeen, Of the taps are connected across the 
Orerrees Aoot alternating current line, while the 
im other taps are connected through the 
y dial switches across the anodes of the 
rectifier tube. This compensator is 





fier for charging a storage battery con- 
sists of a rectifier tube, reactance coil, 
regulating compensator, circuit 
breaker, starting and auxiliary switch, 
alternating current line switch, regulat- 




















designed to give a very wide range of 
alternating current voltage across the 
anodes of the rectifier tube and conse- 
quently a wide range of voltage from 











ing dial switch, starting load resist- 








the direct current side of the rectifier. 











ance, starting anode resistance, alter- 











The circuit breaker is of the 








nating series, reactance, and an insulat- 
ing transformer. ! 








double pole overload type and should 
be so adjusted that it will open the 








The rectifier tube is an exhausted 
glass vessel containing mercury. This 
tube has four electric contacts, two 
anodes for connection to the alternating § current 
line, a starting anode for obtaining the arc at starting 
the charge, and a cathode which represents the positive 
pole for the charging unit. lonized vapor is supplied 
by the negative electrode or cathode when the latter is 
in a state of excitation. This excitation is maintained 
only as long as current flows towards the negative 
electrode. If the direction of the voltage is reversed 
so that the negative electrode becomes the positive elec- 
trode the current stops flowing because a new negative 
electrode must be formed before the current can flow in 
the opposite direction. It therefore follows that the cur- 
rent always fiows towards one electrode—the cathode 
which is continuously excited by the current it- 
self. As the current alternates first one anode and 
then then the other becomes positive, hence there 
is a continuous flow of current towards the 
cathode, thence through the battery and back again 
to the opposite side of the supply through a 
reactance. At each reversal the reactances discharge and 
maintain the arc until the voltage reaches the value re- 
quired to maintain the current against the counter 
e. m. f. of the battery. 

The reactance coil consists of two coils connected 
in series and wound upon two legs of a rectangular 
laminated iron core enclosed in a cast iron case. Three 
leads are brought out through the top of the case, two 
from the ends of the coil, and one from the series con- 
nection. The middle lead or series connection is used as 
the negative pole of the direct current circuit. 
The function of the reactance coil is to main- 
tain the arc in the tube while the alternating current is 


Diagram of Circuits of Mercury Arc Rectifier. 


load circuit at a current value that 
does not exceed the rated ampere 
capacity of the tube. The circuit 
breaker may be set to open the direct current at any load 
desired up to the capacity of the rectifier tube; the best 
place, however, to set the circuit breaker to open is at a 
point slightly less than the rating of the charging fuse. 
The circuit breaker as used with the mercury arc rectifier 
outfit is not a protection against the overcharging of the 
battery caused by too long a charge, but if properly set 
is a protection against the battery taking excessive cur- 
rent from the rectifier. 

The starting switch is a special single pole, double- 
throw spring type switch which normally stands in the 
upper or load position. At starting it is held in the lower 
or starting position and when released it automatically re- 
turns to the load position. The starting switch and 
starting load resistance to which the upper switch stud 
is connected is provided because the rectifier will not 
readily start against the counter electromotive force of 
the battery, making it desirable to have the auxiliary 
starting load resistance, which is a non-inductive resist- 
ance mounted on the back of the panel as a starting load. 
The function of this switch in the load position is to 
transfer the rectified current from the resistance load to 
the storage battery. 

The auxiliary switch is connected in the starting 
anode circuit and so arranged that when the starting 
switch is moved to the starting position the auxiliary 
switch closes the starting anode circuit, and when the 
starting switch is in the load position the starting anode 
circuit 1s open. 

The alternating current line switch is a double-pole, 
single throw switch connected between the alternating 
current supply and the regulating compensator. 
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The dial switch is in reality composed of two 
switches, one having six and the other eleven contact 
points, and is controlled by concentric handwheels. Both 
of these switches are connected to taps on the regulating 
compensator and are used as a means of regulating the 
direct current voltage. The switch with the six contact 
points and the large handwheel is used for obtaining 
rough regulating, while the switch with the eleven con- 
tacts and the small handwheel is used to obtain fine 
regulation. 


Fuse clips are arranged on the front of the rectifier 
panel in groups of three, one group on each side of the 
panel, and are so connected to the regulating compensator 
that by means of placing the fuses in the upper clips a 
high range of direct current voltage may be obtained 
from the rectifier and by placing the fuses in the lower 
clips the minimum range of voltage may be obtained. 

The starting load resistance is composed of four 
resistance tubes arranged in one unit with several taps 
brought out for connection to one of the studs of the 
starting switch, the connections depending upon the 
direct current voltage required. 

The starting anode resistance consists of one resist- 
ance tube with a tap brought out at the middle, for 
connection to the auxiliary switch, connections depending 
upon whether the alternating current line is a 110 or a 
220 volt circuit. 

The alternating current series reactance is connected 
in the secondary circuit of the regulating compensator be- 
tween the cathode and the positive side of the storage 
battery being charged. Its function is to smooth out 
the slight pulsations in the wave form of the rectified 
current so that they will not cause humming in the re- 
ceivers on the telephone lines. It has been found that 
noises due to the operation of the rectifier charging unit 
are almost entirely eliminated by the use of these 
reactances in series with the charging circuit. The cross- 
sections of the reactance windings are large, therefore 
the loss in the windings is small and will not materially 
affect the efficiency of the rectifier equipment. The 
reactance coil consists of a laminated iron core on which 
are wound a number of turns of copper wire. The im- 
pedance of each coil is twenty-five ohms at sixty cycles. 

As it is the standard practice to ground one pole 
of the exchange batteries associated with a central office 
equipment and also to ground the neutrals of the line 
transformers, it is necessary to provide an insulating 
transformer in connection with a mercury arc charging 
outfit to remove the ground from the alternating cur- 
rent supply of the rectifier; therefore, if a transformer 
were not used a short circuit through the rectifier tube 
would result as soon as the mercury are was started. The 
latest underwriters’ rules require that this trasnformer 
should in all cases be mounted outside of the building. 

Care should be taken to see that the rectifier tube 
is never used to deliver current at voltages which are 
higher than the rating of the tube. If used to deliver 
current at lower than the rated voltage it may sometimes 
be hard to start, but otherwise it will be satisfactory. 

A rectifier tube may be examined for vacuum by 
noting the sound the mercury makes when allowed to roll 
gently about in the condensing chamber. If it makes a 
clear metallic click the vacuum is good, but if the sound 
be dull and the mercury sluggish in moving, the vacuum 
is either partially or wholly destroyed. If the vacuum is 
poor the life of the tube may be short or it may not start 
at all. 
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Number Belongs to Subscriber 


Chancellor W. B. Garvin announced at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., that he had overruled the demurrer filed by the 
Cumberland Telephone Company in the suit in which it 
was named as defendant jointly with C. I. Tune and 
which was filed by John Gibson. 

The chancellor held in overruling the demurrer, 
which was regarding a telephone number, that a number, 
after so long a time, became a part and parcel of a man’s 
business and was included in good will of the business. 
For instance, the chancellor stated, if a grocer had a 
number with which his patrons were all familiar and 
which they had become used to call, and if another grocer 
set up in business, the first grocer’s number could not 
arbitrarily be taken away from him and given to the 
second grocer, for the reason that the first grocer would 
be the sufferer and his business might become irreparably 
damaged. 

The telephone company was represented by Thomp- 
son, Williams & Thompson and plaintiff by T. W. Stan- 
field, and defendant Tune by C. W. K. Meacham. 

The suit was filed some months ago and grew out of 
a transaction between Gibson and Tune. Gibson was the 
proprietor of the Taxi Cab Company and sold out to 
Tune. It is claimed that Tune did not finish paying for 
the business he had bought and a suit was entered by Gib- 
son against Tune to recover his business and against the 
telephone company to retain the old taxi cab telephone 
number. A short while ago attorneys for the telephone 
company filed a demurrer to their partnership in the suit 
and this was overruled by the chancellor. 


Some Efficiency Don'ts 
From the Consolidated Telephone Company's “Mouthpiece” 


It should not be necessary to call your attention at 
this time to the present prices and scarcity of all material, 
however, it is nearly impossible to secure material, re- 
gardless of the cost. 

In view of the present conditions, it is not only your 
duty, but absolutely essential that all material is properly 
used and taken care of by you and those under your juris- 
diction. 


Don’t waste solder. 

Don’t throw away open fuses. 

Don’t scrap your house wire. 

Don’t waste janitor’s supplies. 

Don’t throw away defective heat coils. 

Don’t change dry cells unless exhausted. 

Don’t forget to save short pieces of wire. 

Don’t think cords can’t be repaired. Try it. 

Don’t forget that micas are very expensive. 

Don’t forget the supply room—keet it neat. 

Don’t use coal extravagantly, regulate your stove. 

Don’t put up new wire before checking your wire 
lead. 

Don’t forget that pencils and stationery are ex- 
pensive. 

Don’t forget the livery expense, you can effect a 


saving. 

Don’t take parts out of a new telephone to repair an 
old one. 

Don’t order material when it cannot be used within 
30 days. 

Don’t think auto bills are absolutely right. 
too high. 

Don’t believe the company does not know what ex- 
changes are making an honest effort, because it does. 


They are 
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NEW WARS 


BY HERBERT S. HOUSTON 
mmerce of the U. 


oO; 


Member of the Chamber of Co 


HE two greatest questions looming 
7 before ver business man im 
America today are, first, the win- 
ning of this war, and second, the blocking 
of future wars The two things are abso 
lutely related. This war must be won be 
fore a feasible plan cai developed for 
stopping ther wars 
A strong committee of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., had been carefully 
thinking of these important questions, and 
had reached the decision that economia 
pressure in the modern world would be 


the great force for the maintenance I} 
peace. Just as this discovery was made, 
Jesse H. Neal, secretary of the Associated 


Business Papers, Inc., learned that an im- 
portant book was soon to come from the 
press on this very subject. It was written 
by Herbert S. Houston, one of the pub- 
lishers of “World’s Work” and a member 
of the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on the 
economic results of the war. Mr. Neal 
got in touch with Mr. Houston and Se- 
cured galley proofs of the book, and these 
were eagerly read by the committee of the 
Business Press. The suggestion was made 
to Mr. Houston that his book should ap- 
pear as a serial in the leading business 
papers. He immediately said he would be glad to have it used in 
that way, for he was possessed with the belief that the greatest 
thing before the world in general and business men in particular 
was the safeguarding of civilization against war, after this war 
has been won. 


HERBERT 


So TELEPHONE ENGINEER has pleasure in announcing that it will 
run this book, “Blocking New Wars,” that has just come from 
the press, as a series of articles. Mr. Houston, the author, has 
been a leading advocate of economic pressure as a sanction to 
put behind world courts. He introduced a resolution at the con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States three 
years ago, urging that economic pressure should be used against 
the nation that failed to keep its pledge with other nations. Then 
when the League to Enforce Peace was formed in Philadelphia 
in June, 1915, he was a member of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and proposed that economic pressure be embodied in the proposals 
of the League, as a sanction to place behind international courts 





S 


S. A. on Economic Results of the War 


lay Page 


This was adopted and has been a part of 
the League program from the begining. 
Then Mr .Houston was a member of the 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States that prepared the ref- 
erendum which approved of the plan to use 
economic pressure. It was while engaged 
in research study in connection with this 
referendum that he discovered there was 
no book that properly covered the subject, 
and he decided to write one. He has 
dedicated this book to his colleagues “om 
the Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States which pre- 
pared the referendum on the Economi 
Results of the War, men with the vision 
and courage to plan definite ways to pre- 
vont future wars.” Mr. Houston's col- 
leagues ar Edward A. Filene, a mer- 
chant of Boston; Philip H. Gadsden, 
president of Public Utilities Company in 
Charleston; Edward Hidden, formerly 
president of the Business Men's League 
of St. Louis; Herbert A. Meldrum, a mer- 
chant of Buffalo; George E. Roberts, as- 
sistant to the president of the National 
City Bank of New York; and Paul H. 
Saunders, president of the Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank of New Orleans. 
The dedication closes with these words: 
“This book is dedicated with the expression of a like faith with 
theirs, in the power of international commerce to aid in main- 
taining international peace.” 

Vr. Houston ts vice-president of the Company, of which 
Walter H. Page, the American ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, is a member. Mr. Houston has been 
president of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and 
has spoken before Chambers of Commerce throughout the country 
on business and economic topics. He has been with Ex-President 
Taft on the Executive Committee of the League to Enforce Peace 
since it was formed, and at the great “Win the War” Convention 
of the League m Philadelphia, May 17 and 18, 1918, he delivered 
an address on “Commerce and the Mailed Fist.” Atawar meeting 
in Providence, Rhode Island, on May 2, at which Mr. Houston 
spoke, with Sir George Adams Smith of Scotland, he strongly 
advocated the immediate organisation of a League of Nations, 
holding that this would be a war measure, and not a peace 
MeaAsSUTe. 


Chapter I—Could the War Have Been Blocked? 


ISCOUNT 


state for 


GREY ot 


foreign affairs of Great Britain, expressed the 


Falloden, while still secretary of 


opinion to an American diplomat that the great war might 
have been avoided if there had been in existence, during that 
Such 


a chal- 


fateful summer of 1914, the proposed League of Nations. 
an opinion from so responsible a statesman is certainly 
lenge to a world at war. Not so much a challenge as to what 
might have been, for the angry waters of the past have rushed 
over the dam, but a challenge, certainly, to the future. For if 
the greatest war in history could have been avoided, then there 
is ground for hope that all wars can be avoided, or, at least, that 
So the 


opinion of Viscount Grey, particularly in relation to the probable 


the danger of their recurrence can be greatly lessened. 


world organization that will follow peace, is deserving of most 
serious examination 


If such a world organization as the widely discussed League 


of Nations had been in effective existence in 1914, on the basis 
of the American proposals, what would have been its procedure 
when Austria refused to arbitrate its differenees with Serbia? 
To begin with, the other nations in the League would have in- 
stantly joined in applying economic pressure to Austria. This 
Mani- 
festly the more complete the embargo the more quickly it would 
In that respect it is like the blockade. But 
if the League of Nations had been organized and its International 


would have taken the form of a complete trade embargo. 
have been effective. 


Court established it would have had both the authority and the 


machinery to make the trade embargo complete. The nations in 


the League would, of course, have had their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Vienna. They would have notified the Austrian 


government that the League had declared an embargo against 
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Austria; that the embargo would continue in force until Austria 
took her case against Serbia to the International Court in accord- 
ance with her pledge to the League; that, furthermore, if Austria 
continued her recalcitrancy and persisted in her preparation to 
take her case to war for decision rather than to court, she would 
find their combined military and naval power on the battle line 
by Serbia’s side. 

The economic pressure against Austria would probably have 
proved too strong to be resisted. In 1912 the total export and 
import trade of the dual empire amounted to $1,277,000,000. 
Against this an embargo would have been raised by the nations 
of the League. And in connection with checking and, to a great 
degree, stopping this vast volume of trade, other repressive ac- 
tions would have been taken against Austria-Hungary. Com- 
munication with the outside world would have been interdicted. 
This would have affected immediately the mails, the telegraph and 
cable lines, the telephone and wireless communications. Trains 
wou'd have been stopped at the Austrian border. Foreign ex- 
change would have been suspended, along with foreign trade. 
And Austria-Hungary would have stood:in the eyes of the world 
a self-confessed, international outlaw, a country with which other 
countries would refuse to have commercial intercourse, or any 
communication or any relations whatsoever. 

This would have been the pressure 
would have been accompanied, beyond question, by strong pres- 
For it is impossible to suppose that many peo- 


from without and it 
sure from within. 
ple in Austria would not have been exerting a powerful public 
opinion, meantime, against their government. Leaders in every 
section of Austrian life and society—in business, in finance, in 
the press, in the church, in the government itself—would have 
known the cause of all these drastic measures aimed at their 
country, and many of them would have stirred the people to 
demand that it be removed. When it was seen that the cause was 
Austria’s refusal to keep her pledge, made with other nations, to 
take an international dispute to the International Court, an act of 
sheer outlawry, it is impossible to believe that Berchtold and his 
ministers could have ridden the storm of protest that would have 
arisen. And especially would this appear to be the inevitable 
reaction of the Austrian people, because their protest against 


Chapter [I—What Will 


ahd the great war came, as all the world knows. Economic 
pressure has been a vital factor in it from the beginning 
and it may prove to be the decisive one. Nation after nation has 
joined the fighting lines until the spring of 1918 finds twenty- 
three of them engaged. In the fullest sense it has been an inter- 
It was caused by the defiance of public law by 
There were, to 


national war. 
Germany. That was and is the supreme issue. 
be sure, many auxiliary causes, but the overshadowing. cause was 
the assertion by an autocratic power that it could employ military 
force to destroy the law of nations. When the Imperial Chan- 
cellor of Germany made that .assertion in support of the actual 
invasion of neutral Belgium, the challenge was made that the 
democratic nations had to meet, if they were to continue demo- 
cratic. 

While it is true that the United States did not join in resist- 
ing this first challenge, although a great part of its citizenship 
betieved it was the duty of the government to do so, the second 
challenge, declaring Germany’s lawless purpose to defy the public 
law of the seas by the submarine, was resisted. So this country 
is in the war with the Allies, in support of the democratic prin- 
ciple that autocratic military power cannot defy international law. 
It is this issue that makes the war one between autocracy and 
democracy. And the war must be won, in the much-quoted be- 
cause defining phrase of President Wilson, to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

From the beginning of the war, economic pressure has been 
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their government’s stand before the world in the indefensible 
position of an outlaw, would be given insistent force by their 
own uncalled-for suffering from the penalty of that outlawry 
Even as they protested they would be suffering from the eco- 
nomic pressure of the world visited upon them because their goy- 
ernment had refused to keep its word. And behind the economic 
pressure they would have seen clearly the combined military and 
naval power of the League of Nations as an oncoming vengeance 
pressure 
obey the law and take her case 


against outlawry, ready to be used, if the economic 
failed, to compel Austria to 
against Serbia to court. 

The conctusion is unescapable that within 
would have been exerted and that it might have proved to be as 
powerful as the pressure from without. Between the two mill- 
reasonable to believe, Austria might have had ground 


pressure from 


stones, it is 
into her consciousness the truth that “righteousness exalteth a 
nation” and that a pledge when made must be kept. 


The flaw in the armor of this hypothetical case is doubtless 
the war policy of Germany. At least the nations of the Entente 
Allies will be slow to believe that anything short of war could 
have stopped the war spirit of the militaristic party in Berlin, 
when “der Tag,” for which preparation had been made for forty 
years, at last dawned. But the League of Nations sirong enough 
to coerce Austria, through either economic or military 
mind, 


power, 
which Viscount Grey manifestly had in would have in- 
cluded Germany; and it is such a league, with Germany included 
that has been assumed in the illustration presented. As to the 
violence of this assumption for the Germany of 1914 there would 
be wide divergence of view. But for Germany in January, 1918, 
her Imperial Chancellor, Von Hertling, has stated officially that 
“the Imperial Government is gladly ready, when all other pend- 
ing questions have been settled, to begin the examination of the 
basis of such a bond of nations.” And the “basis” has been indi- 
cated clearly by President Wilson—‘We fight for the things we 
have always carried nearest to our hearts, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a _ universal 
dominion of right by such concert of free peoples as shall bring 


peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself free.” 


End the World War? 


a potent force and has been used in many ways, both new and 


old. 


industrial organization on a war footing. 


Every nation engaged found it essential to place its whole 
This has gone forward, 
in a quick progression, through industries to individuals. While 
Germany was able to effect a highly controlled organization, 
through autocratic power, more quickly than her enemies, they 
have all steadily developed and mobilized their resources for war 
purposes. 

So as the war has gone on it has been manifest that economic 
power, as a war measure, was being engaged as completely as 
military And the end will come, so many observers be- 
lieve, through the effective use of superior economic force, vic- 
Ot 


power. 


tory resting with the nations that possess that superiority. 
course the Allies are fully aware that they posses that superiority 
} 


and they are determined that it shall be so used that they shall 


be the victors. 


The sea power of Great Britain has been the dominating 


agency in enforcing economic pressure, through its use in inter- 
cepting Germany’s imports and exports. In order to make this 


power as effective as possible the American doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage, developed in the prize courts of the United States 
during the Civil War, was adopted by both England and France. 
By this doctrine, if the ultimate destination of a cargo was proved 
to be an enemy port, that fact established its enemy character and 
made it liable to seizure. Proof had to be established in prize 

But swiftly the 


courts under the rules of international law 
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ocean-borne commerce of Germany was reduced and practically 
destroyed. The resulting pressure upon Germany and Austria 
has been widespread and most severe. This has been shown in 
innumerable ways, such as the rationing of the civil population, 
the hunger strikes, the reports in the German and Austrian 
papers, as well as through reports from contiguous neutral coun- 
tries. While the actual figures of loss, in both the export and 
import trade, are not available, they unquestionably represent a 
total so staggering that their effect can be considered one of the 
most disastrous blows dealt the Central Powers during the war 

In addition to the blockade work of the Engiish navy, the 
whole economic power of the British empire was invoked in 
January, 1916. Every self-governing dominion, every colony, 
every part of the empire responded by boycotting German trade 
The result was an embargo at the source, the form in which eco- 
nomic pressure can be made most drastic. Trade black lists were 
issued, restrictions were placed on the shipment of raw materials, 
coal ports were closed to ships that carried pro-German cargoes 
and presently a world-wide boycott was in force against Germany 
and her allies that will continue with constantly increasing pres- 
sure until the war ends. In this tightening ring of commerce 
every nation of the Entente Allies has a part. The United States, 


} 


in particular, used the economic weapon before it was able to 


use any military weapon and throughout the war its vast com- 
mercial power will be employed. This power has been mobilized 
in many ways. The Government in the spring of 1918 took en 
tire control of foreign exchange; before that it had established 


a license system for export trade, and adoptec 


i 
; 1 a Trading with 


the Enemy Act the most comprehensive and drastic character 


1 


All of these measures—and they have been adopted in some form 
by France and our other allies—have combined in creating a 
financial and economic offensive against Germany that is likely 
to prove as powerful in ending the war as the military offensive 

But Germany has not been alone in the war in feeling the 
force of economic pressure. England and France have felt it, 
especially through the destruction of merchant ships by the sub- 
marine. This has limited the import of foods by both countries 
and made necessary carefully devised control of the food supply 
and regulation of its consumption And economic pressure has 
been felt in America through the necessity laid on this country 
of saving enough from the stock of grain and meat and fats to 
supply the deficiencies among our allies. For a number of months 
eighty-four Dutch ships were held in the harbor of New York, 
many of them loaded with supplies, because it was feared that a 
considerable part of their cargoes would ultimately find their 


way to Germ ur and because, moreover, these cargoes wert 


Chapter III—A Force 


F VEN w the present war was waged, a pledge to use eco 
nomic pressure was made as a threat to avert a new war. 
The busines ( \merica February, 1918, took the un- 
precedente é ng definite notice on the business men 
of Germany that the will not hesitate to use a trade embargo 
against Germany, unless she lessens the danger of future wars 
by reducing the size of her armaments. This notice, published to 
the worl is embodied in a formal referendum submitted to 
the six hund: thousand business men in the hundreds of com 
mercial organizations making up the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Stat ind, voting as organizations, they endorsed it 
te f 1,204 to 154 n the printed explanation accompany 

g e re ( was stated i tne ictio! p I 
volves no thought of revenge or punishment, but is based on the 
logic that only through industrial intercourse with the United 
States can the military party of Germany get the sinews with 
which to precipitate a second great world war.” The point was 


emphasized that the size of Germany’s armament, after the war, 


» 7 . r “ . ° . 
would determine the size of the defensive armaments maintained 
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sorely needed in England and France and Italy. Finally, in Jan- 
uary, 1918, these ships were allowed to sail under guaranty that 
all the supplies they bore would go only to neutrals or to the 
Allies and that the ships would be returned to this country for 
use in our Own carrying trade. 

Within a few months after our entry into the war, a Food 
Administration was established under the direction of Herbert 
Hoover, and it has carried out the most comprehensive plans both 
for conserving and using the food supply and for increasing it. 
Similar plans have been followed by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the 
Fuel Administrator. And the most drastic one, forbidding the 
use of coal in industry, with a few designated exceptions, for five 
consecutive days, beginning January 18, 1918, and for nine Mon- 
days, beginning January 21, came as such a sudden shock that 
the whole country was fairly dazed. But the order was obeyed 
until it was rescinded after the third coalless Monday, and the 
coal situation definitely improved. And it can be frankly stated 
that the food and fuel orders brought the war more closely to 
America than anything else had done. On a wheatless or meat- 
less day, especially if it were a coalless one, the news of fighting 
in France was borne home in a closer, sharper way than ever 
before. It was economic pressure of a very real sort and in a 
country that had always believed its resources were exhaustless 

As the war has gone on it has seemed probable that its end 
would come with the complete economic collapse of one or the 
other group of belligerents. It is largely a struggle for sub- 
sistence, both for armies and navies and for the belligerents back 
of them. The heavy gun is no more important, in forcing a deci 
sion, than the big cargo ship. Or to state it differently and more 
accurately, when the ships can supply the necessary men and 
munitions the guns will be able to force a decision and end 
the war 

Germany’s drive for a separate peace with Russia was made 
both as a military and as an economic measure. After the treaty 
with Ukraine it was believed that food supplies would be forth- 
coming that would greatly relieve the situation with the Central 
Powers. To what degree this will be true, in view of the de- 
moralized situation throughout Russia, is not clear, but, as far 
as it is true, it will prove to be an economic factor of definite 
consequence 

It is plain that this economic pressure, applied by all of the 
been a war measure, just as definitely as the 
And its operation in working to 


belligerents, has 
fighting by armies and navies 
end so great a war illustrates the effects it would produce when 
used as a preliminary measure, by a league of nations against a 


single lation, to prevent war 


to Block New Wars 


ther nations; and, with unescapable logic, it was argued that 
the size of Germany’s armament would depend on her after-war 
receipts of raw materials and on the profits from her foreign 
trade And it was on the broad ground of preventing great 
armaments and thereby preventing future wars that affirmative 
support for the referendum was asked and the pledge of the 


organized business men of America secured to “enter an economic 


combination against Germany if governmental conditions make 


++ 


necessary for self-defense 
The Merchants Association of New York gave a negative 
vote on this referendum for the reason, as stated, that “While in 
ntire accord with the sentiment and purpose,” expressed in th 
referendum, “the Association believes that the proposed method 
is neither the most appropriate nor the most effective for accom- 
plishing the end sought. The international co-operation which it 
implies is more properly a function of government and can bet- 
ter be accomplished through governmental channels than through 


the intervention of unofficial commercial bodies.” This dissent 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Compilations, subject to revision, from 61 reports of revenues and expenses of telephone companies for the month of December, 1917, filed in the 
Bureau of Statistics. This summary includes only companies having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000. 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS OF LARGE TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
For the Month of December—————_._-——For the Twelve Months Ending with December~ 
Increase (or Decrease) Increase (or Decrease) 
Ratio Ratio 
Item. 1917 1916 Amount (%) 1917 1916 Amount (%) 
Number of company stations in service at end of 
DEE ctUbumesUdhmaccboccccccsousesancees adede . + pean 7,124,627 582,667 — . Lenten  abendcbas i . beeen 
REVENUES: Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Subscribers’ station revenues ..........-++e++5 . 17,478,882 16,476,261 1,002,621 6.1 205,451,124 185,584,369 19,866,755 10.7 
Public pay station revenues ...........-+++++++% 1,452,250 1,333,796 118,454 8.9 16,616,744 14,694,948 1,921,796 13.1 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues......... 324,530 276,246 48,284 17.5 3,262,151 2,870,964 391,185 13.6 
INLINE aos 6 baa wie 0 6:0. 60 sosdesbevescce secs 6,988,617 6,551,489 437,128 6.7 81,660,409 70,323,457 11,336,952 16.1 
Miscellaneous toll lines revenues..............-- 703,301 626,134 77,167 12.3 7,649,636 6,449,962 1,199,674 18.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ...........--+-++ 266,686 290,372 *23,686 *8.1 3,303,486 3,072,416 231,070 7.5 
i er, . fot oeeeec es ateececes 1,042,160 957,944 84,216 8.8 12,005,837 10,657,957 1,347,880 12.6 
DE DEORIOWOERE, dcp ccciceseccdasdseecessoec 1,039,524 943,205 96,319 10.2 11,974,159 10,479,185 1,494,974 14.3 
Telephone operating revenues ............--- 27,216,902 25,569,037 1,647,865 6.4 317,975,228 283,174,890 34,800,338 12.3 
EXPENSES: f 
Depreciation of plant and equipment............ 4,601,063 4,903,702 * 302,639 *6.2 56,223,659 51,900,891 4,322,768 &.3 
All GERGF GABINCEMANCE ... 22. cc cccccccccccccese 3,981,836 3,643,068 338,768 9.3 44,873,256 38,064,423 6,808,833 17.9 
Traffic OXPOCMSES 2. cn ccccccvcsccccccccceseccecece 6,882,187 5,248,109 1,634,078 31.1 71,851,439 56,529,940 15,321,499 27.1 
CIEE DUNNO ooo c ct cccccsticcvcceeeeneece 2,553,862 2,363,205 190,657 8.1 30,455,065 27,291,803 3,163,262 11.6 
General and miscellaneous expenses.........--+- 1,290,892 1,483,777 *192,885 *13.0 15,162,580 12,969,853 2,192,727 16.9 
Telephone operating expenses ...........++-. 19,309,840 17,641,861 1,667,979 9.5 218,565,999 186,756,910 31,809,089 17.0 
Net telephone operating revenues........... 7,907,062 7,927,276 *20,114 *0.3 99,409,229 96,417,980 2,991,249 3.1 
Cee GUOPRTI BOPOMEAG soo ccc cc cece desecascocee 1,716 1,229 487 39.6 15,813 14,566 1,247 8.6 
Other operating expenses ..........-.-ceeeeeeceeees 2,185 1,373 812 59.1 16,782 15,411 1,371 8.9 
Uncollectible operating revenues...............+.+--- 54,856 99,672 *44,816 *45.0 1,435,435 1,618,387 *182,952 *11.3 
Taxes assignable to operations.............0.000005: 2,714,194 1,416,123 1,298,071 91.7 22,012,606 15,710,912 6,301,694 40.1 
Operating income .......... 5,137,543 6,411,237 * 273,694 *19,9 75,960,219 79,087 ,836 * 3,127,617 *4.0 


*Decrease. 


is clearly based on method and not on the use of economic pres- 


sure by a league of nations to prevent war. 


While there was some opposition based on the ground taken 
by the Merchants Association of New York, the referendum was 


carried by a great majority. 


But this action must in no wise be 


interpreted as identifying the business men of America with the 


Paris Economic Conference, held before 


the United 


States 


entered the war, or construed into support of the plans there 


considered. 


In fact, a broad disclaimer of any such purpose or 


intention was. expressed in the statement, “We believe the Ameri- 


can people will not join in discrimination against German goods 


after the war, if the danger of excessive armament has been re- 
moved by the fact that the German Government has in reality 
by the 


become a _ responsible instrument controlled 


people.” 


German 


This significant referendum can fairly be considered a chal- 
lenge to the business men of Germany, from the business men 


of America, to prevent a disastrous economic war, by holding 


back the Junker and militaristic party from mad preparations for 


future war, when peace finally comes. 


It is in full accord with 


President Wilson’s statement of American war aims, in his ad- 


dress of January 8, 1918. 


The third of these aims proposed “the 





removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for 
its maintenance.” It is interesting to state that “equality of trade” 
was limited by the President, in this same address, in a way that 
permits of most effective use of economic pressure as explained 


in another chapter. 





But clearly, in all this discussion, business and political, there 
is emerging a powerful international force, 


that the 


economic pressure, 
1918, in the 


United States Senate, Senator Owen presented a resolution stat- 


world must reckon with. In February 
ing that “The United States believes that under a general asso- 


ciation of nations it should be a violation of international law 
and the highest international crime for any nation, on any al- 
leged ground, to invade by military power the territorial limits 
of another nation, and that the penalty for such invasions should 
blockade of the 


an embargo on all mail, express, 


be the immediate international invading and 


offending nation; and freight 
to and from such nation, and the suppression of such invasion 
by the 
organized for the protection of the world peace.” 

And about the same 


Lord Cecil, 


economic pressure would be a powerful weapon for a league of 


combined forces of the general association of nations 


blockade, 
that 


time the British minister of 


Robert gave public expression to his belief 


nations to use against a recalcitrant nation. To this declaration 
he added this definite personal commitment: “I would not re- 


main for an hour a member of any government who did not 


make the arrangement of a Jeague of nations after the war one 
of its main objects.” 
Mr. Walter Runciman, in November, 1917, gave 


that “The only sense in which a league of nations can be reason- 


it as his view 


ably contemplated is in that defined by President Wilson. 


\ league which would, in effect, penalize Great Powers must 


have behind it a great sanction. I look around in every 


direction in vain for a sanction, economic 


offensive.” (To be 


except that of the 


continued. ) 
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Furopean Telephone Practice 


Translations from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


SYSTEM OF THE FRENCH 

THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY.—In the 
following article we give a resume of the recent im 
proved patents of the automatic telephone system of 
the French branch of the Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany. The patents issued to this company may be 
divided into three sections. The first section de- 
scribes the functioning of an automatic telephone system 
of 10,000 lines. The second section takes up a new ar- 
rangement of automatic equipment with a call counting 
apparatus and a special telephone line operator with 
whom the calling subscriber is automatically connected, 
whenever the line called by him is out of order for some 
reason or other. The third section describes an individ- 
ual switching equipment which allows any telephone sub- 


A\'s¥stemo TELEPHONE 


BY FRED W. SCHOLZ The subscribers’ lines in the sys- 


tem of 10,000 lines shown in Fig. 
1 are grouped in groups A,, A,, Ag, etc., of 100 lines each. 
With each group of lines is associated a group of indi- 
vidual switches C, one for each line, a group of first 
selectors E, a group of second selectors F, a group of con- 
nectors H. It will be seen from the figure that a group 
of control units / has been provided for groups A,, A,, 
A,, representing a thousand lines. All the switch units C 
have a common connection with a group of first select- 
ors. This refers, however, only to those units C that be- 
long to the same group of subscribers. The contacts 
corresponding to all the first selectors of the hundreds in 
each thousand group are in multiple. Connecting lines 
lead from the first bank of first selectors of the first hun- 
dred group of each thousand group to a group of second 
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scriber whatever to be connected with any of the auto 
matic lines on this system. 

1. Improvements of the Automatic System:—In- 
stead of providing each selector and connector with its 
own mechanism, in order to enable any two subscribers 
to talk to each other, the improvement consists in em- 
ploying a common mechanism, which can be used for 
connecting with any group of lines and which is cut off 
automatically, when the connection has been found. 

Fig. 1 gives the general scheme of a system of auto- 
matic telephone lines: the new system has been shown in 
connection with the selectors and connectors of one of 
the older systems of this company, the common mechan- 
ism being used only with the selectors. It is evident that 
this mechanism could be just as easily attached to any of 
the connectors or other portions of the equipment. The 
system here represented comprises an automatic central 
trunk with preselectors or individual switch units C of 
the first selector switches E, of the second selectors F, of 
the control mechanism / and of the connectors H. 





Fig. 3 


Fig. 3 Vertical View of a Selector 


selectors associated with the first hundred of the first 
thousand groups. Connecting lines pass from the second 
bank of the first hundred of each thousand group to the 
second selectors connected with the first hundred of the 
second thousand group, etc. Connecting lines pass from 
the first bank of second selectors of a certain thousand 
group to the connectors associated with the first hundred 
of this thousand group. Other connecting lines lead 
from the second bank of second selectors of each thou- 
sand group to the connectors associated with the second 
hundred group of this thousand group, etc. 

The control apparatus J is equipped with a shaft, 
which can operate the wipers of a certain number of 
selectors E. This number of selectors corresponds to a 
second selector for each hundred of the thousand group 
with which the control apparatus / is associated. When 
connection is made with one of these second selectors, 
the latter comes in contact with the common shaft, and, 
at the same time, the other second selectors of the same 
group are marked as being occupied. It is evident, then, 
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that the apparatus / can operate so as to advance the 
wipers of the second selector until a free contact in the 
bank called has been reached, while the other second 
selectors have their wipers separated from the common 
shaft. The control apparatus / will then return to its 
rest position and will release the ground connection which 
had been made with the other second selectors that had 
not been called upon. 

The automatic telephone station A (Fig.2) com- 
prises, as is usually the case, an ordinary receiver, a 
transmitter, a telephone call bell, a condenser, a mechan- 
ism to send out current impulses, made up of a dial and 
two springs. The individual switch C, is of the me Tr 
type, described in the older patents. The selector F, 
also of an older type, used in the United States, being the 
Keith and Erickson type, with the up-and-around ‘elec 
tromagnetic movement. The connector is also of the 
same type. The control apparatus /, is analogous to the 
apparatus £,, but without rows of contacts; its shaft car- 
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great detail the complete action taking place in the ap- 
paratus of the calling and the called subscriber. We will 
not enter into these details but will merely state the re- 
sult: the subscriber removes his receiver and moves the 
indicator on his dial in such a way as to form the num- 
ber of the subscriber called. A telephone bell call is then 
sent to the called subscriber, if his line is free; this sub- 
scriber also removes his receiver, the current for con- 
versation coming from the battery. : If the called line is 
not free, the busy signal is sent to the calling subscriber 
by an auxiliary apparatus. During conversation the busy 
line is guarded against all outside interference. When 
conversation is finished, the receivers need only be hung 
up and the entire system returns to the rest position, 
ready for a new call. 

2. Perfecting the Choice of Connecting Lines :— 
The new improvement consists in the employment of a 
special line, to which any subscriber can be connected au- 
tomatically anytime that the line of the called subscriber 

















































































































tomatic Apparatus Showing Connection Made. 


ries no wipers. This shaft is of sufficient length to trav- 
erse 10 of the units called second selectors. The second 
selector F, is analogous to the selector £,, but its shaft 36 
(Fig. 3) is hollow, in order to let the shaft 37 of the con- 
trol apparatus /, pass through. 38 and 30 are two sole- 
noids, whose combined effort, at the moment when the 
apparatus is at rest, introduces the pin 40 across the 
notch 41 of the shaft 36 and the notch 42 of the shaft 
37. In consequence every movement of the shaft 37 will 
be transmitted to the shaft 36. In the Fig. 4 one single 
digit of the shaft 36 has been represented, resting on the 
arm 4? of a lever, which keeps the springs 44 in their 
normal position. 

In Fig. 3 it will be noticed that the armature 45 of 
relay 46 is extended in such a way that it locks the arm 
{3 in its rest position, even when the shaft 36 is raised. 
When the shaft 36 is raised, the energizing of relay 46 
unlocks the arm 43, which in its. turn allows the springs 
{4 to enter into a position, where they can operate. When 
the apparatus is released, the shaft 36, when reaching the 
rest position, brings back the arm 4? beneath shaft 45. 
The second selector F, possesses neither an electromag- 
net for ascending nor for rotary motion. 

The original patent specifications then describe in 








is out of order. The calling subscriber will then find 
himself connected with an operator, who will look after 
his inquiry or give him information. Figs. 5 - 6 repre- 
sent the diagram of the equipment adopted in an auto- 
matic system along with a call counting aeciee. 

A connecting line is linked to an operator’s trunk 
line in such a way that the latter, in answering, cuts off 
the telephone bell current automatically from the calling 
connector line, without making the call-counting appa- 
ratus function, which is associated with the calling line. 
The entire equipment consists of : Subscribers’ station A, 
comprising the receiver, the transmitter, the bell, the con- 
denser, a convenient apparatus to send out current im- 
pulses, of an individual switch unit C, of a counting de- 
vice X, of a first selector E with up-and-around move- 
ment, of a connector H with a similar movement, of a 
switch unit C, and of a subscriber’s station 4,. In Fig. 
6 there has also been included J a group of relays 
which can be placed in a switchboard for manual opera- 
tion, with the end in view that an operator can connect 
herself automatically with the calling subscriber and give 
him information without having the call be counted on 
his telephone counting apparatus. If a subscriber wishes 
to have his station disconnected, or if his station is cut 
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off for non-payment of charges or for any other reason, 
his line is disconnected at the exchange and the contacts 
which correspond to his line at the connector switchboard 
are connected to the control or supervisory line J A 
communication with this ex-subscriber must not be 
charged to the calling subscriber and consequently this 
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ator’s switchboard. The latter uses the key K to con- 
nect herself with the circuit, but the call will not be reg- 
istered against the calling station. 

3. New Individual Switch:—This new improve- 
ment consists of a new switch unit allowing any other 
outside telephone line to be connected with any subscriber 




































































Figs. 5 and 6. Diagram Showing Connection Established Between a Calling 
Subscriber A and a Called Subscriber A;. 


arrangement prevents this call from being counted. The 
improved system also includes a special system of plung- 
ers, permitting the automatic return to alignment with 
the other free lines, without necessitating the shaft, 
which operates the plunger, completing its full circuit. If 
subscriber 4A removes his receiver, and works his num- 
ber dial to call a certain other subscriber, and if the lat- 
ter is free, call current is sent to him by the generator M, 
the called subscriber A, removes his receiver and tele- 
phone current is supplied by battery B to the two instru- 
ments. If the subscriber is not free, the auxiliary ap- 
paratus Q sends the busy signal 
to the calling subscriber. If the 
called subscriber’s line is out of 
A order or has been disconnected 
for some reason, the calling sub- 
scriber will find himself auto- 
matically connected to the infor 
mation operator at the exchange. 
A lamp lights up at the oper 








within the automatic system. The station A (Fig. 7) has 
a receiver, a transmitter, a call signal system, a condenser, 
a call system composed of the number dial and springs. 
We know that this dial is operated by the subscriber in 
such a way as to separate the springs as many times as 
there are units in each of the numbers of the called sub- 
scriber’s number. Station A,, the called station (Fig. 8), 
has the same equipment and the entire system is com- 
pleted by the use of the switch C for station A and 
switch C, for station A,, the selector E and the con- 
nector H. 

This switch is shown in section in Fig. 9. It con- 
sists essentially of a frame 9, supported by the panel 70, to 
which are attached the collars 77 and 12; the shaft 73 is 
supported by the collars in such a way as to permit a 
vertical movement. The shaft 73 carries a single tooth. 
Its upper portion is a means for supporting the wipers 
15, 16 17, 18 (Fig. 10). The shaft is normally held at 
the upper portion of its course or path by a spring, whose 
tension can be regulated by the set screw 20. The lower 












































Fig. 7. Diagram for a Calling Subscriber Provided with the New Individual Switch Unit 
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portion of the shaft carries a button, which presses 
against springs 21/. 

Normally these latter are in contact. The frame 9 
also supports two more toothed circles 22 and 23. The 
block 10 (Fig. 10) consists of an insulated slab on which 
are fixed the conductor rings 24, 25, 26, 27 and the con- 
tacts V, W, X and Y. A solenoid is fixed in such a way 
as to attract the shaft towards the lower end. The opera- 

















will have come in communica- 
tion with all the contacts of 
groups ’, X, W, Y. We must 


suppose that the contacts of 
groups V’ and VW’ are the positive 
and negative extremities of the 
different lines, that the contact 
of group X is the extremity 
of the releasing conductor, and 
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Fig. 9. Side View of the Individual 35 
Switch. ae 
Fig. 8. Diagram for a Called Subscriber Provided with the New Individual 
Switch. 


tion is the following: when the solenoid acts, the shaft 
13 descends, the tooth 74 leaves the ring 22 in order to 
engage with the ring 23. When the shaft is completely 
attracted, the wipers 75, 16, 17 and 78 will rest on the 
contact terminals. The spring 29 is drawn behind spring 
20 which allows the springs 27 to separate. When the 
solenoid is not operated, the shaft ascends again and the 
tooth 14 passes from one ring to the other, the contact 
of springs 21 is re-established and the spring 29 returns 
to its first position. When the solenoid attracts the 
shaft 13, the wipers 715, 16, 17 and 78 bring together the 
contact 87 and the conductor 27, the contact 86 and the 
conductor 25, the contact 37 and the conductor 26. This 
entire operation takes place automatically when the sub- 
scriber at station A removes his receiver. For a com- 
plete rotation of shaft 73 the wipers 15, 16, 17 and 178 


that the contact of group Y forms the extremities of the 
locking conductor of the different lines. It should be 
understood clearly that the different contacts encountered 
at the same time by the corresponding conductors cor- 
respond to the same connecting line. The switch C is 
provided with a line relay 37 and a cut-off relay 38. The 
selector E is of the Keith-Erickson type, as is also the 
case with the connector H. The battery B furnishes the 
telephone current and the generator Q the “busy-wire” 
signal. The generator R gives call current. The station 
A, and its individual switch C, are identical with the 
equipment of station 4. When the subscriber at A calls, 
after having used his number dial, the current impulses 
are sent by the regular method to the called station A, 
and the connection is either made, or, if the line is busy, 
the proper signal is given to the calling subscriber.— 
Revue Générale de I Electricité. 


Utilization of Used Cells 


N THE attempt to bring about a greater economy of 

raw materials, the French Department of Telegraphs 
and Telephones has ordered investigations made rela- 
tive to the use of old cells and their re-utilization, after 
they have been apparently exhaused. The following 
article gives the results of these investigations made in 
the government laboratories in Paris. 

The cell with liquid electrolyte is composed of a 
negative zinc electrode, of a positive carbon electrode 
and some electrolytic composition or paste. The posi- 
tive carbon electrode is surrounded by a composition 
formed of manganese peroxide, and carbon or graphite 
to diminish the internal resistance, of electrolytic con- 
stituents and of water. The exact composition is gen- 
erally not given out by manufacturers, but one can 
easily prove the presence of the same by the test with 


ammonium chloride and a little chloride of zinc. The 
carbon and the depolarizing composition which envelop 
it may be considered as a composite electrode and we 
will later try to give a theory of the depolarizing ac- 
tion. The composite electrode is contained in a bag. 
Between this composite electrode and the zinc there is 
found the electrolytic mass. It is generally white and 
composed of some pasty aggregate, of ammonium chlo- 
ride and a little zinc chloride. The elements of the 
liquid cell used officially by the French Government in 
telegraph and telephone work has the following char- 
acteristics: 


Total weight of cell..............4 3 kg. 250 grams 
EEE EE ET Okg. 250 grams 
Weight of composite electrode..... 2 kg. 

Weight of electrolytic paste. ....... Okg. 375 grams 
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In order to protect the cell against humidity, it is cov- 
ered with a coating of bitumen. 

Tests of Theory of Liquid Cell:—In this liquid cell 
the exciting liquid is decomposed from its standard, am- 
monium chloride (NH,Cl) into the components NH, 
and HCl; the former going towards the positive pole, 
the latter towards the zinc. Such is at least the sup- 
posed fundamental reaction. But experiments seem to 
establish that secondary reactions of great importance 
take place in the cell. 

1. The hydrochloric acid reacting on the zine gives 
some zinc chloride (ZnCl,). 

2. The ammonia (NH,) which tends to polarize 
the cell, must be decomposed to avoid polarization. One 
might suppose that the work of decomposition of the am- 
monia falls entirely to the lot of the depolarizer (perox- 
ide of manganese) with which one surrounds the positive 
pole. But this is not always the case. An analysis of a 
used cell shows that the proportion of peroxide decom- 
posed is relatively small in proportion to that which cor- 


‘responds to the total combustion of liberated ammonia. 


The depolarizer of a newly washed and dried cell 
contains about 78 per cent of the peroxide of manganese, 
while that of a cell completely exhausted contains about 
70 per cent. According to these figures the positive pole 
of a standard French cell in new condition contains 1.250 
grams of peroxide and that of a cell having furnished 
about 100 ampere-hours contains 1.125 grams. In other 
words, the chemical reaction for a cell having given the 
above current corresponds to a reduction of only 125 
grams of peroxide. Now, if we assume that depolariza- 
tion is carried out entirely by the manganese peroxide, 
for a delivery of 100 amp.-hrs. we would have to note a 
reduction not of 125 grams but of 1 kg. This supposes 
the peroxide to be transformed into Mn,0, by the reduc- 
tion and assumes that each amp. hr. corresponds theoret- 
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ically to the disappearance of 1.23 grams of zinc. We 
must assume therefore that the decomposition or fixa 
tion of ammonia takes place in the cells in three differ- 
ent ways: 


1. A part of the ammonia is decomposed by the 
manganese peroxide. 
? 


2. A part of the ammonia is probably burned by the 
oxygen of the air, occluded within the cell and is re- 
newed in the periods of recuperation of the cell. 
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3. Finally a portion of the ammonia is fixed with 
the zinc chloride and forms crystals of ammoniacal zinc 
chloride, which are found in great abundance when tak- 
ing a used cell apart, and which explains why experi- 
ence has caused manufacturers to place some zinc chlo- 
ride in the composite electrode and in the electrolytic 
paste. 

Qualities of the Cell as an Electric Generator :—There 
are several fundamental characteristics that belong to 
every cell. These are: the initial e.m.f., the internal 
resistance, the capacity in ampere-hours and the ten- 
dency to polarize. These various magnitudes are not 
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Fig. 12. Curves Showing Polarisation of Cell. 


entirely independent of one another and some of them 
depend a great deal on the dimensions of the cell and its 
elements. For example the capacity in amp.-hrs. and to 
a less degree the internal resistance fall under this head. 
For elements of the same type, the internal resistance of 
elements of small dimensions is a little greater than that 
of larger elements. 

In the cell with permanent liquid the e.m.f. at the 
beginning is between 1.32 to 1.56 volts, the internal 
resistance of the standard cell here mentioned rarely 
pases 0.13 and remains usually below 0.25. 

The course of the current delivered by one of these 
cells, or rather by the average of the cells tested is shown 
in the diagram (Fig. 11). The resistance was found to 
be about 5 ohms. The values on the vertical scale mark 
the difference of potential at the terminals of the ex- 
ternal resistance of 5 ohms. The horizontal axis gives the 
hours the cell was giving off current and it will be seen 
that it took from 400 to 500 hours for the potential to 
fall below 0.9 volt. The number of amp.-hrs. is propor- 
tional to the surface comprised between the curve and the 
exis of the abcissae. It is about 80 for a discharge lim- 
ited to 0.9 volt. 

The current output of a cell of this type can per- 
haps be better understood if we recall that such a cell 
can be used for telephone work until the difference of 
potential at the terminals has fallen to 0.6 volt. 

It is very hard to give the exact number of amp.- 
hrs. furnished by a cell used for telephone work, for the 
intermittent current discharge on the one hand tends to 
favor the life of the cell, while on the other hand, the 
drying out of the electrolytic paste, the local using up 
of the zinc, tend to diminish its capacity. ‘The only thing 
that can be said in general is, that the quantity of elec- 
tricity furnished by such a cell in real service is quite a 
little above 100 amp.-hrs. 

Polarization of the Cell:—When studying the curve of 
current discharge of a cell, it will be noticed that this 


curve descends constantly towards the axis of the ab- 
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scissa. The causes which bring about this fall are the 
following : 

1. Increase of internal resistance. 

2. Decrease in the electromotive force. The de- 
crease of this latter is due by itself to two causes: (a) 
A temporary alteration of the electrodes (polarization) ; 
a change which would soon cease if the element were 
left at rest; (b) a definite change of the exciting liquids 
or of the other substances contained in the cell; a change 
which does not cease, when the element is left at rest. 
One can easily take account of the relative importance of 
each of the causes enumerated from the following ex- 
ample : 

A new cell had the following constants: 
re ais ab ss clla'an Read + 049 cae ae 1.56 volt 
I ie. we cs as Sabha dee ae 8 0.13 w 

The cell gave off current for 430 hours without in- 
terruption and the constants were immediately measured 
and were: 
eh ee ek Ba ao os Sead AE OOo owen k 0.96 volt 
EE, TO OT ee ere 0.52 w 

But at this moment the element was strongly polar 
ized, so that one could follow up the changes in e.m.f. 
after the element had been left at rest to recuperate. 
E.m.f. at the moment of stopping discharge of 


0 ey eS re 0.96 volt 
E.m.f. 5 minutes after stopping of discharge of 
SEE Uehhia dads «cbs secauinte ewcns ese ss 0.98 volt 


E.m.f. 24 hours after stopping of discharge of 

SE Peeve re To Tee eT Te Ree 1.09 volt 

The tendency towards polarization is marked by the 
rapidity with which the discharge curves fall at the be- 
ginning towards the axis of the abscissae. The diagram 
in Fig. 12 shows two curves of discharge, showing the 
differences of sensible polarizations. 

Can an Old Cell be Used Again? To re-utilize a 
used up cell it is necessary to increase its e.m.f., dimin- 
ish its internal resistance and finally decrease its ten- 
dency to polarize. 

In the exhausted cell, the zinc is partially, if not en- 
tirely used up; the electrolytic paste is dried up; there 
have formed in the paste and the composite positive elec 
trode crystals of ammoniacal zinc chloride; a portion of 
the manganese peroxide has been transformed into lower 
oxides. 

These phenomena have not had the same intensity 
at different levels of the element and have been usually 
most intense in the lower portions of the same. In this 
portion, the positive has become exceedingly hard owing 
to the penetration of the crystals of zinc salt. The ex 
ternal walls of the bag containing the positive are more 
over covered with compact crystalline incrustations. 

To a certain degree one can use a used cell again by 
taking it apart, taking out the bag which holds the posi- 
tive, washing it, cleaning it as far as possible from the 
crystalline incrustations and re-making a cell by use of 
the positive sac thus cleaned, a new piece of zinc and a 
new electrolytic paste. The results obtained from this 
proceeding are shown in the lower curve in the diagram, 
Fig. 12. If we recall that the cell can be used for tele 
phone work down to 0.6 volt, it can be seen that a posi 
tive of a cell thus treated is still capable of acting as a 
good depolarizer and that a cell thus re-made can still fur- 
nish quite a goodly number of ampere-hours. 

But one can yet obtain even a better amount of serv- 
ice from the positive of used cells. By pulverizing the 
depolarizer very fine and simply placing it in contact, in 
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any convenient quantity, with some hydrochloric acid, 
diluted down to */,,, then leaving it thus for 24 hours, 
stirring it from time to time, one will succeed in dis- 
solving the zinc, the ammonia, the reduced manganese 
oxide and some impurities of the initial manganese per- 
oxide. The matter resulting from the treatment will have 
a trace of pure peroxide of manganese, analogous to that 
presented by that of a new cell. This can serve in the 
manufacture of new cells after the addition of quanti- 
ties of the pure products (sal ammoniac, chloride of zine 
or other substances) which are usually added in the 
manufacture of cells. 

The decanted saline solution contains some man- 
ganese chlorides, some zinc, and some ammonium, whose 
value, especially that of the zinc, can hardly be estimated 
at the present time. 

The proceeding has given excellent results in the 
laboratory and should give like results when transformed 
to a commercial scale. 

Cells for Subscribers with Little Traffic :—The stand- 
ard French liquid cell, weighing 3 kg. 250 grams can fur- 
nish more than 100 ampere-hours, 7. e., can furnish en- 
ergy enough for 10,000 to 15,000 telephone conversa- 
tions, each of 3 minutes’ duration. But the cell grows 
old. even when left at rest, and in the case of subscribers 
with comparatively few telephone calls, i. e., with low 
traffic, the cell will become useless in two or three years, 
having given off for real productive work only a small 
fraction of its inherent energy. 

It has been proposed to the French government to 
furnish subscribers with little traffic, a smaller cell, which 
weighs only 1 kg. instead of the 3,250 g. and the tests 
made with such experimental cells have been very satis- 
factory. 

Model 1: Weighing 1 kg. (1,000 gram); dimensions: 0 
m.135x0 m.065x0 m.065. Initial c.m.f. 1.50 Volt: average 
current furnished by 40 elements 36.05 Amp.-hrs. Maximum and 
minimum limits: 32 and 44.3 Amp.-hrs. 

Model 2: Weighing 0 kg. 950 gram: dimensions 0 m.158x0 
m.066x 0 m.066. Initial e. m. f. 1.50 V.; average current fur- 
nished ‘by 15 elements 35.83 Amp-hrs. Maximum and minimum 
limits: 31 and 42.1 Amp.-hrs. 

M. Reynaud-Bonin and M. Houdas, 
Annales des Telegraphes et Telephones. 


Turkish Telephone Service 


A writer in the London Daily News in the course of 
some remarks on life in Turkey and the progress of the 
New Woman movement there says: 

“In Turkey, of course, such movements progress 


slowly. The efficiency displayed by the Turkish girl tele- 
phone operators is helping to break down old prejudices 
against female labour. The Turkish ‘holloa girl’ is ex- 


traordinarily alert. I have used the telephone in half-a- 
dozen European capitals, yet I experienced less difficulty 
in getting a communication in Turkey than in any one of 
them.” 

This, it is stated by the Tele phone and Telegraph 
Journal, is chiefly due to the pioneer work performed by 
Miss Minter (formerly of the National Telephone Com- 
pany) for the Constantinople Telephone Company. 

Telephone girls now are employed in the Cleveland, 
O., police exchange to replace men needed for other 
work. 

“Patrolmen who call headquarters now think they 
have the wrong number when they hear a woman's 
voice,” says Operator Harry Karlovick. 
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Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Regulating Bodies in the Telephone Field 


District of Columbia 


HE Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, it is 

reported, has decided not to insist upon elimination 

of the flat-rate telephones in Washington, D. C., though 
it is earnestly petitioning the Public Utilities Commission 
to grant it the other measures of relief sought in the appli- 
cation filed several months ago. 

The commission has begun active reconsideration of 
the company’s case. Action on the application was delayed 
to give Congress a chance to say whether it wanted govern- 
ment operation of telephones in the District. 

The commission is of the impression that no legislation 
of this character is in immediate prospect, and accordingly 
is proceeding to a determination of what relief, if any, the 
company is entitled to as an offset to the increased ex- 
penses it has incurred on account of the war. 

No announcement has been made either by the com- 
mission or the company regarding the decision as to un- 
limited telephones, but information is to the effect that the 
company, realizing that sentiment in Washington is against 
abolition of the flat-rate telephones, will not further insist 


upon this change 


The commission sent notices to many municipalities 
the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
serving citing the fact that application for an increase in 
the rates is one file and if they desire to file an objection 
they have the right to do so under the law. 

The case is looked upon as one of the most important 
that has been filed before the commission. Because the pro- 
posed schedule of rates applies to a very large territory in 
southern, western and eastern Idaho many patrons of the 


company are interested It is believed the municipalities 
in which they are located will see that they are represented 
at the hearing Because of the large territory involved 
it may be necessary for the commission to hold a series of 
hearings to take the necessary evidence. After this is done, 
argument will be heard, briefs filed and the case submitted 


for final determination. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 


is not asking for an increase in rates on any of its rural 
lines. The increase applies to toll, business and residence 
telephones in cities and towns. Three different schedules 
of rates are proposed. The preferred one offered by the 
company will increase the rates on residence telephone serv- 
ice in Boiss [Those now having two party lines will have 
to pay a higher rate under the proposed schedule or accept 


Illinois 


The supreme court of Illinois will again pass on the 
question as whether the public utilities commission had 
the power to order the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company to 
desist from doing a telegraph business in the state of Illinois 
until it had first obtained a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the state public utilities commission authoriz 


ing it to do s 

The commission issued such an order, complaint having 
been made before it by the Chicago Telephone Company. 
The Postal company appealed the case to the Sangamon 


circuit court, which held that the utilities commission had 
power to issue such an order. 

The Postal Telegraph Company appealed to the supreme 
court, which at the April term handed down an opinion 
reversing the lower court and holding that the state public 
utilities commission should have proceeded in the courts 
in an injunction case against the Postal company. 

The supreme court now has allowed the petition of the 
state public utilities commission for a rehearing. Attorneys 
for the utilities commission in their petition for a rehearing 
stated that section 65 of the state public utilities act ex- 
pressly provides that the commission shall hear evidence 
in cases and enter orders in accordance with their findings. 


The state public utilities commission has approved the 
application of the Illinois Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion to increase charges by 25 cents per telephone, if said 
increase is given as discount for bills paid before the 15th 
of each month. The order affects approximately 60 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in I[Ilinois. 


The commission issued an order dismissing the citation 
against C. B. Cheadle, secretary of the Macon Telephone 
Company, Menard Telephone Company and Home Telephone 
Company, Niantic, in which Mr. Cheadle was cited to appear 
before the commission to show cause why he had not com- 
plied with the order of the commission to make the reports 
required in connection with orders authorizing the issue of 
securities. Since the order of citation was issued Mr. 
Cheadle has made the required reports. 


The Chicago Telephone Company has made application 
to the state public utilities commission to issue $4,000,000 
additional capital stock for the purpose of financing this 
year’s program of extensions and improvements in the plant. 
The new stock will be offered at par to stockholders of the 
company. Nearly all the stock is owned by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The sum raised by 
sale of the new stock is expected to be more than enough 
to meet all the betterment plans of the company for 1918. 


The Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Company 
applied to the public utilities commission for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to build and operate a line from 
Momence, northward through Kankakee and Will and Cook 
counties to Cicero and Chicago. The company also asks 
permission to issue $5,000 of common stock. 


The commission issued an order approving the agree- 
ment of the Murphysboro and Southern Illinois Railway 
and the Murphysboro Telephone Companies relative to the 
occupying of telephone poles in Carbondale. 


The Williamsville Telephone Company filed a petition 
with the state public utilities commission asking for an order 
authorizing it to increase its rates. It is now charging $15 
per year. It wishes to charge $18 per year, and for single 
line telephones, $21 per year. It also wishes to charge ten 
cents for three minutes conversation beteen Williamsville 
and Springfield. At present no toll is charged to sub- 
scribers who were originally on the Sherman exchange line. 
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The Bunker Hill Telephone Company is given the right 
to discontinue its present rate and put into effect an in- 
creased schedule, which has been approved by the com- 
mission. 


Pike County Telephone Company of Pittsfield asked per- 
mission to purchase of W. W. Wilson and Florence B. Jones, 
administrators of the estate of A. J. Jones, the Telephone 
Exchange at Barry. 


The proposed increased rates of the Blue Mound, Macon 
county, Telephone Company were suspended until October 
28, 1918. 


The Bunker Hill Telephone Company was authorized to 
increase its rates in Bunker Hill, Macoupin county. 


Colorado 


Revised telephone rates upward that will increase the 
revenues of the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph 
Company $270,000 annually were put into effect in Denver 
and other cities and communities of the state following an 
order issued by the Colorado public utilities commission. The 
company had asked an increase of $500,000. The commis- 
sion’s order contains ninety-nine typewritten pages. 

The readjustments were based on a property valuation 
of $14,698,414 fixed by the commission on January 5, 1917, as 
of date August 31, 1915. The company contended that the 
commission should take into consideration an additional 
$2,000,000 as reserve facilities which guaranteed the continu- 
ance of adequate service. 

This contention was overruled, the commission declaring 
the matter did not represent a part of the evidence in the 
hearings, which were begun in January, 1916. 

The that under present 
which are said to be identical with those in operation in 
1913, about 50 per cent of the residence subscribers in Denver 
are paying $18 a year or less for service, and that the 1915 





commission found schedules, 


operating costs show that the maintenance of the average 
telephone service through an exchange is only a little less 
than that amount. 

Regarding war costs and the general stability of busi- 
ness activities the commission says: 


“The company concedes that business conditions gen- 
erally do not permit of an increase in revenue to meet 


the full needs of the The commission considers 


that the company in this connection must bear some of the 


company. 


excessive increases caused by war conditions, and rates 
must be provided for the best interests of both the public 
and the comoany.”’ ; 

Changes and reclassifications of rates and tolls are based 
on 152 principal exchanges throughout the state. The new 
schedules do not affect the present rates in Boulder, Colorado 
Springs, Greeley, Fort Collins, Trinidad, Fort Morgan or 
Grand Junction. 

Pueblo is affected only in the change from a six-party 
unlimited flat rate service at $1.50 a month to a four-party 
measured of thirty $1.50 a 


James A. Marsh, Denver’s city attorney, is taking into 


service calls at month. 
court the fight against the new telephone rates. 


Indiana 
The public service commission has entered an order 
ratifying an agreement under which the Lafayette Tele- 


phone Company, of Lafayette, buys the Central Union prop- 


Oo 
erty there for $55,000, thus providing a single system for 


Lafayette. Toll line users, however, will have access to the 


toll lines of both companies under the new arrangement 
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A paragraph in the order makes it compulsory for the 
Central Union Telephone Company first to obtain the per- 
mission of the commission before operating a telephone sys- 
tem in Lafayette again under the franchise from the city it 
still holds. 


The supreme court has affirmed the decision of Judge 
Wasson in the Benton circuit court in which he granted a 
perpetual injunction against the Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Company of Boswell from doing business in the town 
of Boswell. The decision of the higher court is a_ victory 
for the Boswell Telephone Company which has been attempt- 
ing to keep the new company from getting into the town 
for several years. After Judge Wasson had granted the 
injunction, the farmer’s company appealed to the supreme 
court, alleging that the Public Service Commission law un- 
der which Judge Wasson made his decision, was unconsti- 
tutional and that the Boswell company claiming to 
have a monopoly of the telephone business in the town con- 
trary to law. The supreme court denied 
tentions and holds the Public Service 
valid, and that the Citizens of Boswell have no right to build 
lines to the exchange just limits, 
which a number had done prior to the filing of injunction 


was 


both these con- 


Commission law 


outside the corporation 


suit. 


A petition asking for an increase in rates in Indianapolis 
was filed with the public service commission by the receivers for 
the Central Union Telephone Company, who are represented ‘in 
the management of the Indianapolis by Edward H. 
Schmidt. 

The petition is filed by Mr. Schmidt, David R. Forgan, Edgar 


property 


S. Bloom and Frank F. Fowle, who were appointed receivers for 
the company’s Indiana by the Court of 
Marion County, in Indianapolis, February 2, 1914, and January 
30, 1918. 

It is stated in the petition that “the schedule of rates now in 


properties Superior 


force even in normal times has not produced a fair return on 


the investment,” and that “on account of the present abnormal 


prices of labor and materials essential to the operation of a tele- 
phone plant, the cost of operation of said property has greatly 
and seriously increased, thereby creating an emergency for the 
temporary alteration and amendment of the rates, tolls and 
charges now in force” in order to “‘prevent injury to the business 
of the petitioners and to the service which the petitioners are 
required to provide to the public” in Indianapolis and vicinity. 

The public service commission is asked to inquire into the 
proposed rates, to investigate the emergency said to exist in con- 
nection therewith, and to “make such alterations and amendments 
of rates as shall be regarded just and proper, the same to take 
effect at such a time and remain in force for such length of time 
as may be prescribed by the commission.” 

The new rates, as proposed, affect all classes of service, the 
principal ones being as follows: 

Direct line business telephone, with unlimited service, $6.75 
a month; present rate, $4.50 

['wo-party business telephone, with unlimited service, $5./5 
a month; present rate, $3.50. 

\ limited, or measured, service is offered for the first time 
on business telephones, these rates being planned to meet the re- 
quirements of business men who do not have occasion to make a 
large number of outgoing calls. The rates proposed on this new 
service are as follows: 

Direct line business telephone, measured, including 
sages per annum, $4.50 a month. 

Two-party business telephone, measured, including 840 mes- 
sages per annum, $3.50 a month. 

ional messages under the measured service classifica- 
or business telephones are proposed at the rate of 3 cents 


1.200 mes- 





For homes, the proposed rates are: 
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Direct line, with unlimited service, $3 a month; present 
rate, $2. 

Two-party line, with unlimited service, $2.25 a month; pres- 
ent rate, $1.50. 

For private branch exchanges in business houses, a change is 
suggested with a view, it is said, to improving the service, but 
which, because of the new basis of service, does not make the 
proposed rate so easily comparable with the old. 

A charge of $15 a month is made now for a private branch 
exchange including one trunk line, one switchboard and five sta- 
tions. 

Under the proposed rates, a charge of $20 a month would be 
made for two trunk lines, one switchboard and two stations. 
The additional trunk line, it is said, would provide better service 
by giving the subscriber two outlets instead of one to outside 
stations. 

For commercial intercommunicating systems, used in busi- 
ness houses and offices, the rate, as proposed, is $10.50 a month 
for one trunk and three stations. The present rate is $9.50 a 
month for one trunk and five stations. 





Kansas 

Telephone companies will be permitted to grant free service 
as an aid to the government and the farmers in meeting the 
harvest hand situation. An order from the public utilities com- 
mission authorizes the free service in certain cases. 

Many patriotic organizations in the state are handling the 
volunteer harvest army problem. In order to secure the best 
possible service, extensive use of the telephone is necessary. 
Yet the harvest hand organizations have no money for the pay- 
ment of tolls. In several instances telephone companies have 
agreed to provide free service, providing proper arrangements 
could be made with the state commission. 


Massachusetts 

Telephone subscribers on single and two-party lines may be 
required to permit other subscribers to be attached to their 
lines, in order to meet increasing demands for service and at 
the same time to observe the requirements of the Government 
that the telephone company shall not make new additions to its 
lines. 

The Public Service Commission says: 

“A number of cases have come to the attention of the 
telephone and telegraph department of the commission of appli- 
cants for telephone service being unable to secure the same owing 
to the lack of spare facilities available for use in the particular 
sections in which such service is desired. In cases where the 
reports of the inspectors of the telephone department of the 
commission confirm the report of the telephone company, the 
commission, on the recommendation of the chief of its telephone 
department, has suggested to the company that it notify the 
nearest special line or two-party line subscriber that it will be 
necessary to add other subscribers to the line in order to accom- 
modate parties applying for service.” 

Michigan 

The Michigan railroad commission has jurisdiction in the 
matter of fixing telephone rates in the city of Detroit, according 
to the decree issued by Judge Howard Weist in Ingham Circuit 
Court. 


Application for temporary financial relief is made to the 
Michigan railroad commission by the Michigan State Telephone 
Company. 

Additional revenues amounting to $1,000,000 are sought both 
as a means of offsetting present losses and of bettering the 
service. 

To acquaint its local patrons with the situation which now 
confronts the company, a meeting of city officials, the common 
council, manufacturing and business interests, representative of 
labor organizations and women’s clubs was held at which officials 
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of the company disclosed conditions which they say menace the 
service. 

It is hoped by the officials to establish such indisputable evi- 
dence of the company’s necessity for financial relief that there 
will be no opposition offered the company’s plant to obtain tem- 
porarily increased revenues through the railroad commission, 
pending the final adjustment of the rate increase litigation before 
the state supreme court. 

The application for relief, according to Leo M. Butzel, coun- 
sel for the company, will be based solely upon the points made 
in Judge Howard Wiest’s recent decision in the Ingham county 
circuit court refusing to accept the railroad commission’s find- 
ing that the company is entitled to increased rates. 


The applications of the Moore Telephone Company and the 
Valley Telephone Company, for increase in rates, were given 
a hearing before the state railroad commission. 

The attitude of the commission was that there must be 
an increase in rates, due to increased cost of maintenance and 
operation, also that there must be a physical connection between 
the two companies, should it be asked for. It was desirable to 
dispose of both propositions at the same time. It was advised 
that the companies, the farmers and business men get together 
and thrash the matter out. 

Conference resulted in the companies signing an agree- 
ment to make physical connection on the basis of an increase in 
rates of $3 for residences and $6 for business telephones. 

It is to be noted that the plan, if adopted, will practically 
double the service at an increased cost to the subscriber of about 
20 per cent. It will necessitate two new switchboards, which, 
together with cable, etc., will cost the companies about $1,000 
to install. 


Minnesota 
The LeRoy Telephone Company is permitted to place into 
effect, as of July 1, 1918, at its Adams and LeRoy exchanges, 
the following schedule of rates: 


Individual line business .................. $2.00 per month gross 
Two-pasty: line GtitO0® .c43.6 ss wens cna 1.75 per month gross 
Individual line residence ............+..0. 1.50 per month gross 
Two-party line residence ................ 1.25 per month gross 
re ee 1.50 per month gross 
ee a ee re 50 per month net 

ee ee: eee ee ee 15 per month net 


Schools, municipal halls and lodge rooms. 1.00 per month net 
All rates to be billed gross except where quoted net. All 


ss rates to be payable monthly in advance with a discount of 
cents per month if paid on or before the 20th of the month 
in which the service is rendered, except that company rural 
rates are payable quarterly in advance with a discount of 75 
cents if paid on or before the 20th of the first month of the 
quarter, a discount of 50 cents if paid on or before the 20th of 
the second month of the quarter and a discount of 25 cents if 
paid on or before the 20th of the third month of the quarter. 


OrT( 
25 


The Backus Rural Telephone Company is _ permitted 
to place in effect as of July 1, 1918, the following schedule of 
rates for local telephone service at Backus, Minnesota: 


Individual line business ................-. $2.50 per month gross 
Individual line residence ................ 1.75 per month gross 
Two-party line residence ................ 1.50 per month gross 
oe eae eee 1.75 per month gross 
Rete CMC: . isccceensschacsakaceen 3.00 per annum net 


All rates to be billed gross except where quoted net. All 
gross rates to be payable monthly in advance with a discount of 
25 cents per month if paid on or before the 15th of the month 
in which the service is rendered, excepting that rural switching 
rates are payable annually in advance and except that company 
rural rates are payable quarterly in advance with a discount of 
75 cents if paid on or before the 15th of the first month of the 
quarter, a discount of 50 cents if paid on or before the 15th of 
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the second month of the quarter and a discount of 25 cents if 
paid on or before the 15th of the third month of the quarter. 
The Farmers Telephone Company of Olmsted county is 
permitted to place into effect, a rate of $1.25 per month for 
rural service payable quarterly in advance, effective July 1, 1918. 


In the matter of the application of the Wheaton Telephone 
Company for permission to increase its local telephone rates at 
Wheaton, Minnesota. 

The Wheaton Telephone Company has filed an application 
with the commission for authority to increase its rates for busi- 
mess and residence service within the City of Wheaton, county 
of Traverse, state of Minnesota, the proposed rates being as 
follows: 

Individual line business 
Two-party line business 
Business extension 
Individual line residence 
Two-party line residence 1.00 per month 
Residence extension ... .0 per month 

Hearing will be held at the court house in Wheaton, Minne- 

July 9. 


..$2.25 per month 
2.00 per month 
1.00 per month 
1.25 per month 


sota, at 9:30 a. ni., 


Missouri 
The application of the Southwestern 
pany for an increase in the telephone rates in Chillicothe, which 
was filed with the Public Service Commission at Jefferson City 
The proposed 


3ell Telephone Com- 


several weeks ago has been held up for 120 days. 
increase in rates was asked to go into effect June 1 and the sus- 
pension of the increase for 120 days makes the order of the 
commission good until the close of the day on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 28. 

During the suspension of the increase the commission will 
make a thorough investigation of the company’s conditions. 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Company of St. Louis 
applied to the Public Service Commission to lease the long-dis- 
tance toll lines of the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany and to put into effect July 1 new schedules throughout the 
state upon lines operated by the company. The American Com- 
pany also applied for authority to lease its lines to the South- 


western Belt. 


Montana 
An application to increase telephone rates in Montana was 
filed with the Montana railroad and public service commission 
by the Mountain States Telephone Company which asks for a 
speedy hearing that it may prove by testimony that its claim of 
losses of $235,000 last year and an anticipated deficit of $400,000 


this year is founded on fact. 

The increases in the towns will range from 25 cents to 50 
cents per month for residence telephones and from 50 cents to 
$1 for business telephones. There will be no increase in rates 
on rural lines. 

It is proposed to raise the rates on long distance messages 
a cent per mile to one cent a mile and to 
installation of 


four-fifth of 
charge for service connection and 
from $2.50 to $5 a telephone and do away with the long time 


from 
telephones 


contract, the subscriber signing up for a minimum of 30 days. 
The company desires, also, to reclassify towns using as a 
basis the number of telephones in use, rather than by popula- 
tion as is the method at present. 
The commission has set for July 8 at the capitol building 
the hearing on the petition of the Mountain States Telephone 


Company. 
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Nebraska 


The state railway commission has allowed a 15-cent increase 
Telephone Com- 

asked 
the present 


on all classes of service given by the Ohiowa 
The order is effective from June 1. 
from 25 to 50 cents 


Individual business $1.65: 


pany. The company 


for increases ranging above 


trates. The new rates are as follows: 
individual residence, $1.40; party residence, $1.15; farm $1.15. 
The Ohiowa company is owned by J. C. Steele and wife, 


he plant in 1914, for 
The record of the state commission shows that the 


$15,000 cash. 


original in- 


who purchased t December, 


vestment in the plant was $10,000. The company was organized 
in 1903. From 1909 to 1914, 10 per cent dividends were paid on 
common stock and 7 per cent on preferred. No dividend has 
received by the present owner. 
A_ physical 
the reproduction new value of the plant to be $24,637, and pres- 
ent value $16,484. 
not used by the company for telephone purposes, !caves 
$24,087 and present value $15,934. The 
When the owner bought the 


370 subscribers. 


been 


commission’s engineer shows 


valuation by the 


Deducting $550 for real estate owned, but 
repro- 
lines 


duction value of 


in town are all metallic. present 


exchange there were This has been increased 
to 408 

The plant is not in good condition and will require very gen- 
cral reconstruction within two or three years. The company has 
purchased two carloads of poles to be placed this summer, and 
other repairs are to be made. 

$10,000 
is added it 


usual 9 per 


investment 


If this 


Unpaid dividends on the original 
amount to $2,450, on a basis of 7 per cent. 
$12,450 of Allowing the 


cent for maintenance and depreciation fund the commission finds 


gives actual investment. 
the plant operating at a slight deficit, which is certain to be in- 
creased 

The increased rate asked for would produce $1,275 additional 
revenue annually, thinks is than 
An increase of 15 cents per month on all classes of 


which the commission more 
necessary 
business will produce an additional $735 of revenue annually. 
This the commission thinks is sufficient at this time. The order 
of the commission prepared by Commissioner H. G. Taylor allows 
this increase and further orders the company to set aside annu- 
ally 9 per $24,087 for depreciation 
funds, and for dividends not more than 7 per cent on $12,450, any 


cent on maintenance and 
net revenues in excess of this allowance to be held in trust pend- 
ing further order of the commission 

Commissioner T. L. Hall heard the application of the Eagle 
Telephone Company for an increase of rates. The company has 
been paying 11 per dividends, but failed to take care of 
depreciation and now faces a $2,000 rebuilding cost for which 
The present rates are $1 a month 


cent 


there are no moneys to pay. 


for all service. The company has about 200 telephones. 


New Jersey 

rates, by which the New York Telephone 
Company will reduce its approximately $800,000, 
have been approved by the Public Utility Commission, subject to 
modifications practical operation may require 


Revised schedule 


revenues by 


further 
The revision ordered by the commission to lessen the net 

to toll tariffs, and 

New 


earnings of the company, is applicable only 


affects principally charges between northern Jersey and 


New York City. 


By adoption of a standard system, based on.air-line mileage 


between rate centers, the company also proposes to eliminate ir- 


regularities in toll charges. Outlining the practical effect of the 


new schedule, the commission stated: 


“There will be in some instances where the present rates 


between points in northern New Jersey will be advanced to con- 
form to the standard thus established, but these cases are few 
in number and are for points between which there is relatively 














as 
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little telephone communication. There are also instances where 
the rate, at present in effect, will not be changed as the rate 
already conforms to the proposed standard. 

“The proposed schedule will afford considerable reduction 
as soon as it is put into effect, and while this reduction does not 
appear to us to fully satisfy the order of the board the reduction 
to be gained immediately is desirable. Were the proposed sched 
ules rejected by the board a considerable lapse of time would 


hich it might be necessary to hold 


necessarily ensue during w 
extended hearings, conferences and investigations 

This would further delay introduction of new rates, and in 
the meantime subscribers would continue to pay existing rates 
and the company would continue to receive the excess revenue. 
We, therefore, conclude it is advisable to permit the company 
to put the proposed toll rates into effect as soon as possible, not 
later than July 1, 1918.” 


New York 


The present appraised value of the plants of the New York 
and the Federal Telephone companies in the Buffalo area, ac- 
cording to testimony given at the hearing before the public serv- 
ice commission, second district, is $11,262,534. 

The reproduction cost, new, including overhead construction 
costs, would be $12,686,175. The structural or present value of 
the New York company is $8,831,409 and the Federal company, 
$2,431,125 

These appraised values were given by G. W. Whittemore 
of New York, assistant to the chief engineer of the eastern 
group of Bell companies and at one time engineer and superin- 
tendent of plant of companies in Western New York, including 
Buffalo. Mr. Whittemore detailed at length methods of opera- 
tion in arriving at appraised values so, as he said, others could 
analyze the figures. His reproduction cost of the New York 
company’s plant and equipment was $9,799,132 and the Federal 
company, $2,887,043. Estimated reproduction costs, new, after 
deductions for duplications, as separate properties were, New 
York company, $9,565,109; Federal company, $1,867,306, or a 
total of $11,432,415. The estimated structural value of the New 
York company as a continuing separate property was $8,831,409, 
the Federal company $2,431,125, a total of $11,262,534, and after 
deduction for duplications following consolidation, New York 
company, $8,637,749, Federal company, $1,555,476, a total of $10,- 
193,225. Estimated total for plant and equipment from March 
1, 1918, to August 1, 1919, was given as $526,000 and from August 
1, 1918, to August 1, 1919, $770,000. The total estimated repro- 
duction costs, new, of the New York company’s property in the 
state including additions, as of December 31, 1918, was placed at 
$195,574,859 


The public service commission June 12 adjourned the hear- 
ing in the complaint of the city against the proposed new rates of 
the New York Telephone Company. It was said the city might 
employ an expert to examine the statistical and financial reports 
which the company offered in evidence to sustain its case. The 
date for the next hearing will be determined by the commission 
after hearing from counsel 


The New York public service commission granted authority 
to New York Telephone Company to increase its capital by $25,- 
000,000 


Ohio 
The public utilities commission has ruled that the action of 
the Ohio Telephone Company in increasing business telephone 
rates in Columbus, February 1, 1917, was illegal, and, therefore, 
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null and void, because the company did not ask the commission's 
approval of these rates. 

The rates to be charged in Columbus were fixed by the 
commission in July, 1914 when the Columbus Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company and 14 other Ohio telephone companies consoli- 
dated under the name of the Ohio State Telephone Company 
and the commission says these rates must stand until its order 
fixing them is modified, and no such change in the rates could 
be made until after an application for this had been made by 
the company. 

The new schedule increased the net rates for business tele- 
phones from $40 to $51 a year. Under the commission’s ruling, 
it would seem that it will be necessary for the company to make 
a rebate to every subscriber who has paid the new rate, which 
will amount to a refund of $11 for the year ending February 
1, 1918 

While contending that no action of the commission was 
necessary to enable the higher rates to go into effect because of 
the fact that no protest was filed against these rates, the com- 
pany recently formally asked that these rates be approved. In 
its ruling the commission orders the company to make an in- 
ventory of its property and make a report on this to the com- 
mission by not later than the first of next September. 


That cities are without authority to fix telephone rates and 
that such power is lodged exclusively with the state utilities com- 
mission is indicated by the supreme court in its written opinion 
in the Cleveland telephone case, in which the court allowed the 
Cleveland Telephone Company to put into effect increased rates 
approved by the commission. 

The contention of the city was that as it is governed under 
home rule charter, it possessed authority to regulate telephone 
rates. The appellate and common pleas courts coincided in this 
view, and that they are reversed in this by the high court. The 
ruling of the supreme court is of vital interest in every city 
which has a home-rule charter 

Under this ruling, local telephone companies will be com- 
pelled to obtain the permission of the utilities commission before 
they can raise rates in Columbus. Both the Bell and Ohio State 
Telephone Companies have increased rates. It would seem, 
under the high court’s ruling, that such increases are invalid be- 
cause they were not approved by the utilities commission. 

The Ohio State Telephone Company has asked the public 
utilities commission for permission to discontinue its two-party 
service at Dayton 


The Cleveland Telephone Company has been authorized by 
the state utilities commission to issue $5,150,000 6 per cent notes 
maturing December 31, 1919, to pay for improvements made in 
1917 and to be made this year. 


Pennsylvania 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has given 
formal notice that the new schedule of rates of the Tri-State 
Telegraph & Telephone Company, providing for increases over 
present rates in Fayette and Westmoreland counties, becomes 
effective on July 1 

The following increases are announced: 

Unlimited or free county service for all subscribers in the 
17 exchanges in the county is increased from $3 per month to 
$3.50 for business telephones; two-party line rate, $3, and four- 
party line rate will be $2.50. Residence telephones of the same 
service increase from $2 to $2.50. 

For local service in the exchange of the subscriber the rate 
for business telephones is increased from $2 to $2.50, with cor- 
responding increases for two and four-party lines. Residence 
service is increased upon the same ratio. 
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The Mastersonville Telephone Company, operating in por- 
tions of Lancaster and Lebanon counties, has filed with the 
public service commission a new tariff rate, to become effective 
July 1, 1918, making the following increases in the existing rates: 

Within the municipal limits of the borough of Manheim: 
Business individual line, from $41.00 to $43.00; business six- 
party line, $21.00 to $23.00; residence six-party line, from $18.00 
to $20.00. Beyond the municipal limits of the borough of Man- 
heim: Business sixteen-party line, from $14.00 to $16.00; resi- 
dence sixteen-party line from $12.00 to $14.00. 


The Summerville Telephone Company, which now owns a 
majority of the West Millville Telephone Company stock, ex- 
pects to purchase the latter company outright. Stockholders’ 
meetings to vote on the question will be held July 30 and the 
matter then submitted to the Public Service Commission. 


Oregon 
The Kenwill Telephone Company is authorized to discon- 
tinue on July 1, 1918, the rates and charges which it now has 
in effect for subscriber exchange service and to impose in lieu 
thereof a rate of $2.00 per month for residence service and 
$3.00 per month for business service. 


Tennessee 

The Court of Civil Appeals in an opinion handed down at 
Jackson reversed Judge Harmon of the Law Court of Johnson 
City, in the matter of three suits which the city of Johnson 
City instituted several months ago against the Bristol Telephone 
Company for the purpose of collecting a fine for the violation 
of what is known as Ordinance 186, which sought to reduce tele- 
phone rates, holding that the city did not, by the Acts of 1899, 
acquire the right to regulate telephone rates, but that this right, 
by the Acts of 1913, was now vested in the Tennessee Railroad 
Commission. The ordinance was passed last August and con- 
tained a provision to the effect that it was not to go into effect 
until the first day of October, and not then provided the two 
telephone companies in Johnson City would consolidate. The 
ordinance provided for a radical reduction in rates and for a 
fine of from twenty-five to fifty dollars for each offense, that is, 
each refusal to furnish telephone service at the rates stipulated 
in the new schedule. The Bristol Telephone Company ignored 
this ordinance on the advice of counsel to the effect that it was 
not valid nor legal. Thereupon the city, through its recorder. 
R. C. Warren, instituted three separate actions which were on 
consolidated into one case brought 
No de- 
fense was interposed before the city judge and that official held 
the ordinance valid and fined the Bristol Telephone Company, 


trial before the city judge, 
for the purpose of testing the validity of the ordinance. 


which company appealed to the law court of Johnson City, where 
the case was tried last February before Judge Harmon, and he 
sustained the validity of the ordinance and fined the telephone 
company. The telephone company appealed, and decision has 
just been rendered as above stated, reversing Judge Harmon. 
At the same time suits were brought by the city against the Cum- 
berland Telephone and Telegraph Company, and that company 
appealed those suits to the Circuit Court, but before the court 
was held last February it paid the fine and costs and withdrew 
from the proceeding. 

Practically the same question is involved in the suit which 
the Cumberland Telephone Company has pending in the Fed 
eral Court at Greeneville, for the purpose of enjoining the city 
the ordinance in question. 
at the Sep- 


from further attempting to enforce 
The chances are that that suit will be disposed of 
tember term of the Federal Court at Greenville. Practically the 


same question is also involved in the suit of State of Tennessee, 
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or relation of T. A. Hart and others vs. City of Johnson City, 
which is a mandamus proceeding pending in the Chancery 
Court. This proceeding was instituted against both the telephone 
companies for a manadamus to compel the companies to give 
service in accordance with the provisions of said ordinance in 
question, and which is now held to be invalid and illegal by the 
Court of Civil Appeals. It is expected that the city will prose- 
cute a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court where the case 
will be finally determined this fall. 


Utah 


Showing was made yesterday by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company before the state public utilities 
commission that the 1917 profits of the corporation fell about 
$244,000 short of providing all expenses and the 8 per cent divi- 
dend, as well as caring for 6 per cent depreciation. 

D. B. McIntosh, commercial superintendent oi the western 
division of the company, was the principal witness at the morn- 
ing session of the hearing. His testimony was with reference to 
revenues and expenditures as affected by service discontinuations 
and service connection charges, new installations and changes in 
telephone locations. 

Orson J. Hyde, special representative of the telephone cor- 
poration, stated that the object of the company was to obtain 
a necessary total net revenue of about $90,000 a year from re- 
adjusted toll rates and. service connection charges. This amount 
of net revenue from these sources, he said, was necessary to the 
proper and efficient conduct of these items of the business 


An increase of its service rates is sought by the Manti 
Telephone Company, which filed an application for permission 
to put into effect a revised tariff schedule. For residence telep- 
home at Manti the present rate is $1 a month, and the com- 
pany wants to advance it to $1.25. On business telephones the 
existing schedule is $1.50 a month, and the desire is to raise 
this to $1.75 

Washington 

Frank T. Post, general counsel for the Spokane Home Tele- 
phone Company, and C. E. Hickman, general manager, have filed 
a motion for a rehearing in the Harvig Ellertson $2 residential 
rate case. F. E. Shaw of San Francisco, one of the general at- 
torneys for the Pacific Telephone Company, which owns the 
Home plant in Spokane, accompanied Attorney Post and Man- 


ager Hickman to Olympia. 


In the Ellertson case five judges of the supreme court unani- 
mously held that the $2 single line residential rate in the Home 
franchise is valid and binding upon the company [The company 


rehearing 


asks the whole court hear the case in the event 
is granted 
TI 


a complaint filed by the Crystal Laundry and 25 other telephone 


e public service commission is still holding abeyance 


patrons of Spokane, asking for a genera! review and readjust- 


ment of the rates charged by the Home Telephone Company in 
Spokane. This case will rest, it was stated, until after the su- 
preme court passes upon the motion for a rehearing 
Wisconsin 
Superior’s two telephone properties, the Douglas County 
Telephone Company, and the People’s Telephone Company, will 
be combined in the near future if the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with the consent of the U. S. department 
of justice is given. The whole proposition has been put up to 
them for consideration and it is expected that the desired per- 
mission will be granted. 

While definite information is lacking it is understood that 
the combination plans are brought about through the arrange- 
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ment to combine the Bell and Independent lines in Duluth 
scheduled to go into effect July 1 

It is understood when the Duluth companies are combined 
that for a year or more there will be no apparent difference ex- 
cept in the matter of the toll lines, it being impossible at this time, 
duc to governmental restrictions on the uses of materials needed 
for war purposes, actually to combine the two systems. The 
same conditions would result in Superior if a combination should 
be agreed upon. 

Under the Minnesota arrangement, made with the approval 
of the Minnesota Railroad Commission, the Bell system is to 
have the. northern part of the state, including Duluth, and the 
Independent lines the southern portion. What the Superior ar- 
rangement would be is not stated. 

The Kodan Telephone Company has petitioned the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin for permission to raise its rates from 
$12.00 to $15.00 per year. This advance in rates is deemed nec- 
essary by the telephone company on account of the high cost of 
all telephone line material. 

The railroad commission has ordered a hearing to be held 
at Madison on the 12th day of July. 


Michigan Traffic Association Reports 


Business offered and the number of long distance 
calls actually passing over the lines of the Independent 
telephone companies of Michigan during the last few 
months has shown a considerable increase, according 
to reports made at the regular quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone and Traffic Association. Much of this long 
distance business, it was reported, has been govern- 
ment 

The directors attending the meeting were: Presi- 
dent C. E. Tarte, general manager of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Company of Grand Rapids; W. J. Melchers, 
vice-president, of Owosso; Thomas Bromley, Jr. of 
Muskegon ; Clyde ©. Trask of Saginaw; W. A. Bahlke 
of Alma; J. P. Gibbs of Saginaw; L. L. Conn of 
Owosso; A. E. Wells, secretary of the Citizens com- 
pany of Grand Rapids; C. E. Smith, traffic manager 
of the Citizens company; C. G. Fitzsimmons of Read- 
ing, Mich.; R. C. Smith of Homer; George L. Hall 
of Dowagiac; A. M. McMillan of Saginaw; F. C. Kil- 
patrick, auditor of the Citizens company, and Roy F. 
Mapes, secretary and treasurer of the association. 


Northern Indiana Meeting 


The annual convention and operators’ school of 
the Northern Indiana Telephone Association opened in 
Goshen at the Spohn building at 1:30 p. m., Thursday, 
June 13, for a two-day session. 

Mavor I). D. Troyer delivered the welcoming ad- 
dress which was responded to by J. W. Scott, manager 
of the Commercial Telephone Company of Warsaw 

An interesting and instructive talk on ‘Under- 
ground Cable Construction” was given by E. M. Van 
Nostrum, general manager of the Home Telephone 
Company of Wabash. The rest of the business for 
Thursday was in the manner of informal talks. 

There was no business session Friday forenoon 
in order to give those who desired an opportunity to 
attend the operators’ school in connection with the 
convention. A business session and talks followed in 
the afternoon 
attended the convention are: Claude 
R. Stoops, Napanee; Charles E. Koontz, Bremen; 
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Samuel Tomlinson, Plymouth; A. L. Miller, Syracuse ; 
P. J. Maloney, Columbia City; W. S. Daniel, Knox; 
T. E. Ellison, La Grange; R. S. Magee, Fort Wayne; 
1. W. Scott, Warsaw; T. M. Scott, Columbia City; 
R. R. Seott, Columbia City; Claude Hartman, War- 
saw; ]. W. Banks, Warsaw; M. F. Hosea, Indian- 
apolis; F. V. Neuomay, Indianapolis; H. R. Phend, 
Milford; Fred Hilbish, Bristol; Mrs. Fred Hilbish, 
Bristol; Elmer E. Whitehead, New Paris; J. H. John- 
ston, Indianapolis; F. F. Randell, Roann; Earl Shafer, 
Indianapolis; A. B. Diggs, Winnimac; D. P. Diggs, 
Winnimac; E. M. Van Nostrum, Wabash, and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. E. Brode of Silver Lake. 


Helping Federal Employment Service 

Farmer subscribers in the central west soon will 
be directly connected with branch offices and com- 
munity representatives of the federal employment serv- 
ice system. In a letter addressed to the companies, 
Secretary of Labor Wilson is asking that they instruct 
operators on farm lines to call up their subscribers at 
least once a week, advise them that their companies 
are co-operating with the United States employment 
service, and ask if they are in need of help. 

\When a farmer replies in the affirmative, the 
operator will ask the number and kind of workers 
wanted, wages offered, and other necessary details, 
noting the answers on the special farmers’ application 
form of the employment service. His request will im- 
mediately be referred to the local office or representa- 
tive of the employment service. In the event that 
there is none, the form thus filled over the telephone 
will be given the telephone company for immediate 
forwarding to the nearest federal employment agency. 

Informing farmers of the facilities of the federal 
employment service for his help has been one of the 
most difficult tasks confronting the department of 
labor. Poster and newspaper publicity and other 
means are being employed, but there are hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who know little or nothing of 
the service. It is expected that by the co-operation of 
rural telephone companies several million farmers can 
be reached. 


Jamestown Home - Absorb Bell 


The proposed merger of the Home and Bell tele- 
phone companies of Jamestown, N. Y., where the 
Home Telephone Company will take over the James- 
town interests of the Bell company has been sub- 
mitted to the common council for approval. President 
H. E. V. Porter has appointed a special committee 
composed of Aldermen James S. MacCallum, Gust C. 
Peterson, Frank H. Duell, S. L. Watson and O. I. 
Peterson to take care of the plan. According to the 
statement submitted to the council, both companies 
are losing money each year and that the consolidation 
is absolutely necessary. 


Chicago Rate Investigation 

Chairman Lynch of the Chicago Council Com- 
mittee on gas, oil and electric light requested the 
finance committee to set aside $25,000 for an investiga- 
tion of the Chicago Telephone Company properties in 
connection with the proposed revision of telephone 
rates. The finance committee suggested $15,000 would 
do if city departments completed primary details. The 
matter was taken under advisement. 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers are Doing to Advance the Art 


Automatic Electric Company 
Commemorates Flag Day 


Automatic Electric Company and its employes have 
eagerly seized the many opportunities offered by Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross and Savings Stamps campaigns, to 
demonstrate a 100 per cent spirit of loyalty and pa- 
triotism. It is, therefore, not surprising that the exer- 
cises held flag day were a fitting climax to the spirit of 
patriotic effort which has permeated the organization 
from the first and which has been tangibly demonstrated 
by noble response to every call for men or effort by the 
country. 

The celebration was held in the court between the 
east and west buildings and over 1,000 employes gath- 
ered to pledge allegiance to Old Glory and the things for 
which it stands. 

Cords were stretched between the buildings from 
which were hung the flags from the different depart 
ments, together with departmental service flags, which 
eloquently told the story of almost 200 men now in the 
service of their country. 


Buglers, detailed from the Naval Training Station, 
called “assembly” and later “‘to the colors” as the large 
company flag slowly rose above the speakers’ stand. 


The orchestra, formed of employes, rendered several 
appropriate selections and accompanied the choral society, 
which contributed several songs. 


John Blessing, as chairman of the exercises, intro 
duced the speakers, E. Sohn, who spoke on “Our Flag 
and for What It Stands,” and R. G. Fisher, president of 
the Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Service \ssociation, who told of 





the work the association has accomplished in supplying 
the men in the service with aid and comforts 

The services were impressive, and everyone, from 
the executives to the office boys, left with a keener realiza- 
tion of what Old Glory stands for and what our country 
owes the stars and stripes. ; 
with the 


The services closed singing of “‘America” 


and the repeating in unison of “America’s Creed.” 


New Revenue Law Situation 


FF, B. Mac 


KINNON 


\ new revenue law is being discussed by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Opportunity has been afforded the various in- 
dustries of the country to express their views, either 
verbally or in writing, as to increased or different in- 
come and excess profits taxes. 

In behalf of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association a brief statement has been filed with 
the Ways and Means Committee stating that inasmuch 
as telephone companies operate under rates fixed by 
regulatory bodies and those rates have not been 
changed since the beginning of the war, that therefore 
the net income of the companies are constantly de- 
and that the companies must give efficient 
service to the public and to do this they must use an 
venues in maintaining 
No definite suggestion 
tax should be 


creasing: 


increasing proportion of their re 
ind operating their properties 
has been made as to what rate of 
imposed on telephone companies. It is thought that 
the committee will serious consideration to the 
conditions confronting out and having be- 
fore it the inability of the | larger 
taxes and at the same time maintain their properties 
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will so arrange the new schedule of taxes as not to 
make further demands on us. 

The situation of telephone companies 1s very 
similar to that of the other public utilities, therefore 
our situation is before the committee in connection 
with the whole question of taxing public utilities. 

At this time when everyone is devoting his best 
thought and energy to aiding in winning the war 
there, of course, must be no suggestions or hints of a 
desire for special consideration. The only basis on 
which the financial condition of any industry can be 
submitted to Congress is that it is a patriotic duty for 
every industry to properly inform those responsible 
for the nation’s welfare as to the needs of the industry 
in continuing to perform the task assigned it during 
the war. Your task is the maintenance of telephone 
service in the community you serve. It is your duty 
to inform the proper .uthorities of the conditions un- 
der which vou are ope rating. We suggest therefore 
that you write to your representative in Congress and 
to vour senators and call their attention to the finances 
of your particular company; thus giving them the 
benefit of a statement relative to public utility condi- 
tios from some one they know. 


Stromberg’s Grinding Machines 


Conservation of man power and multiplication of 
individual effort by the adoption of labor-saving machin 
ery of every description is the policy of the management 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Company. Doing a business 
five times as large as in 1914 this company is now meeting 














its demands for increased production with about twice 
the number of employes that it had four years ago. 

The illustration shows one of a group of new grind 
ing machines recently installed in the Stromberg plant 
for grinding magnets and castings to proper size. This 
machine weighs several tons and is driven electrically by 
an individual motor. It is here shown grinding forty 
permanent magnets at one operation and doing the work 
which formerly required the services of eight men work 
ing at as many smaller grinders. The work is clamped 
to a traveling bed, similar to that used on planers, and is 
carried back and forth across the face of the circular 
grinding wheel, which can be adjusted to take either a 





fine or coarse cut at the will of the operator. It is pro- 
vided with an automatic gauge which indicates when the 
grinding limit is reached. The machine does accurate 
work and can be set to operate to a fraction of a thou 
sandth of an inch. 

Prices of Stromberg-Carlson telephone apparatus 
have not advanced in proportion to many other forms of 
manufactured articles and it is largely due to the efforts 
which the management and engineers have put forth to 
increase production and lower manufacturing costs with- 
out sacrificing in any way either the quality or efficiency 
of the product. 


Eighteen Months for Minnesota Plan 


lighteen months or longer will be required to effect 
the amalgamation of the Northwestern Telephone Ex 
change company and the Tri-State Telephone and Tele- 
graph company, according to Guy H. Pratt, general 
commercial superintendent for the American Telephone 
and Telegraph company in the Northwest. The legal 
aspects of the service merger were investigated by the 
United States attorney general’s office through the De- 
partment of Justice, and no governmental obstacles were 
found, it is said, 

While each company will retain its corporate identity, 
traffic arrangements will be such as to unify the services 
of both companies, according to engineering experts now 
perfecting the consolidation. As planned now, the North- 
western Telephone [xchange company will remain in the 
Minneapolis field while the Tri-State Telephone and Tele- 
graph company will operate in St. Paul. Subscribers of 
either telephone in all parts of the Northwest will be then 
able to communicate with subscribers of both companies. 

The immense telephone supplies being shipped to 
France handicaps telephone construction work in this 
country, according to telephone officials. Only a limited 
amount of extension work, other than for government 
service, is permitted now and it is expected that the com- 
pletion of the consolidation here will be considerably 
delaved. 


Speeding Up Facilities for War Work 


A number of the tool manufacturers are devoting a 
considerable portion of their facilities to the manufacture 
of tools needed by the United States Government to help 
win the war. 

Prominent among them is the Smith & Hemenway 
Company, Inc., whose plant at Irvington, N. J., is very 
largely given over to the making of tools for Uncle Sam. 
The “Red Devil” tools have proven so satisfactory to the 
Government that Smith & Hemenway Company, Inc., has 
been obliged to put up a new building.which is now being 
completed. New machinery of the latest design is being 
installed, and the result will be an increased output and 
a saving of time in producing it. 

Late last year the factory in Hill, N. H., added 
new building, which has increased the facilities for pro- 
ducing ‘Red Devil” glass cutters at that factory. 


A new telegraph and telephone line is being con- 
structed to connect Colon, Panama, with the small town 
of Porto Bello, situated about 20 miles east of that city 
at one of the best harbors on the Caribbean coast of Cen- 
tral America. Before the completion of the Panama 
Railroad in 1855, Porto Bello was the Atlantic port for 
the overland traffic across the Isthmus of Panama. 
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A Mixer Suited to Manhole and Conduit 
Work 


There has long existed a big need for a practical, 
efficient mixer for work on manholes and conduits. This 
type of work becomes very expensive when done by hand 
and it is likewise hard to get men to do this heavy work. 
The larger mixers cannot be used either efficiently or eco- 
nomically on construction of this kind. What is needed 
is a special mixer particularly adaptable to small jobs 
jobs where speed, portability and a perfect mix are essen- 
tial. 

Such a mixer is manufactured by the Oshkosh 
Manufacturing Company of Oshkosh, Wis., makers of 
the well-known and reliable Oshkosh construction tools. 
This mixer, as its manufacturers claim, would seem to be 
particularly fitted for manhole and conduit work. It is 
highly portable—-can be moved anywhere. Only weighs 
1600 pounds, yet is sturdily built to withstand the hard 
wear 1t would be sure to get in this kind of service. 

The Eveready mixer is exceptionally speedy for a 
mixer of this type—turns out a perfect mix in 45 seconds 

an accomplishment which the Oshkosh Company claims 
has never been equaled 
by a tub-type mixer. 

The batch capacity 
of the Eveready, 4 cubic 
feet, is just right for 
manhole or conduit 
work. Turning out a 
perfect mix at the rate 
of 35 to 50 cubic yards 
per day, this makes a 
highly efficient little ma- 
chine. 

The Eveready 1s 
very simple in construc- 
tion, having only one 
gear, one shaft and two 
ball bearings. It is of 
the worm type drive, the 
worm gear running in 
oil and being completely 
housed, as are all bear- 
ings and the shaft. 

There are two uni- 
versal joints in the drive 
shaft. These serve to 
relieve unusual strains 
and to take up irregularities of alignment. 

The mixing drum is of the tub type and turns on a 
ball bearing race. It has the same “four motion” mix as 
the larger and more expensive machines. 

Material is shoveled in at an ample sized opening 
and the drum is automatically discharged by opening a 
shutter (no tilting of drum) and allowing the mixed 
batch to run out, either into a wheelbarrow or direct into 
the forms. The whole drum can be discharged in 12 
seconds or only a portion of it may be discharged at a 
time: a feature which is very desirable in a mixer of this 
kind. This automatic discharge makes the Eveready ex- 
ceptionally rapid. 

Another feature of simplicity is the oiling system. 
The entire mixer is lubricated from one oil hole. 

The Eveready is powered with a special, super 2 
H. P., 2 cycle, horizontal, water-cooled, gasoline engine 
—with a direct drive. This engine furnishes ample 
power and is ultra-simple—any ordinary workman can 
operate it. 
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Compared to other complete-with-power mixers the 
veready sells at a very low figure. The price is con- 
siderably below $300, vet the quality is fully 
that of any of the larger, more expensive 
machines. 


as gO rd as 


( Ishkosh 


The Eveready is backed by reputation of the Osh- 
kosh Manufacturing Company for making quality equip- 
ment for contractors. This firm is known as one of the 
leading firms in this field and is particularly known in the 
telephone and electrical fields for its high grade construc- 
tion tools—cant hooks, pike poles, climbers, crOW, digging 
and tamping bars, 


tools, pole 
supports, 


egarding prices, 


spoons, shovels, ( 
etc. Complete information 
dealers, and specifications can be had by writing direct to 
this firm. 


Exemplifies Adaptability of P. A. X. 


In employing the automatic installation for inter- 
communication as a watchman’s register and reporting 
system, a new use has been developed for the P. A. X. 
and its operation is being closely watched by those in- 
terested in automatic telephony. 





One of the largest steel mills in the east recently 
was impressed with the need for a more accurate 
method of registering the watchmen than had previ- 
ously been afforded by the usual “pull stations” located 
at certain intervals on the beat or round, and which 
simply record on discs or taps, the fact that the lever 
has been pulled at a given time. 

Aside from the cost of the equipment usually used 
for this purpose, which is found to average $15 to $25 
per station, and which is used only for this special 
service, is the very serious objections that there is a 
total lack of personal touch between the watchman and 
the supervising center. 

\lso faults which may have serious results, are 
undiscoverable until after they have occurred. 

In using the Automatic telephone system for this 
new purpose, no additional equipment is necessary, 
other than a relay, lamps, listening key and ordinary 
wall or desk set, and the only additional expense is for 
record blanks. 
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The chief watchman’s station is supplied with a 
telephone, to which is given a simple number such as 
11 or 12. and the main watchman stationed at this 
point, performs the duty of registering or checking 
each watchman as he calls. 

Every automatic telephone in the plant is thus 
a possible watchman’s reporting station, and certain 
of them are designated for this purpose. 

At each reporting station is a card, giving the sta- 
tion number, and at the “checking points” are red 
cards, warning the watchman to check there. These 
stations can be changed from time to time if it ts found 
desirable. 

The chief watchman or checker, has before him 
a blank and when the watchman calls in from an ordi- 
narv station he sees the lamp flash, or hears the buzzer, 
and checks opposite the proper number although, of 
course, the checker does not know that the watchman 
is actually calling from that station. 

At each checking point, however, the watchman 
dials as before. and holds the line until answered by 
the checker—the lamp’s continuing to flash shows that 
the watchman is at a checking point, or desires to talk 
for some reason. 

The checker throws his listening key. gets the 
watchman’s ©). K. and says “Hang up while I call 
back.” Calling the telephone number designated on 
the sheet should give him the watchman again, and 
if he does not get him, he knows at once that some- 
thing is wrong. If the watchman tries to conceal his 
true location by holding the connection, the checker 
will get no ringing “burr,” showing that the watchman 
did not hang up. Or he can call his own number (11) 
to get the busy if he suspects that all is not clear. 

As a further check on the watchman, certain 
“flash checks”—varying from station to station each 
night. are provided. For instance, on the sample sheet 
drawn up, station No. 7 (telephone 52) is a flash check 
point, so when the checker gets the second report after 
No. 5—a checking point—he throws his listening key 
as.soon as the lamp flashes. If the watchman is on the 
line, he says, “Hang up. Tl check you here,” but 
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if the watchman has already disconnected, he calls 52, 
and should get an answer. If this fails, he notes it and 
inquires at the next regular checking point. A _ report 
also goes to headquarters next morning. 

Numerous obvious advantages are inherent in this 
plan. In the first place, there is only a negligible 
equipment cost. Second, the watchman system being 
in use as a telephone system, is tested constantly dur- 
ing the day, and conversely, every telephone can be 
tested out by the watchman during his rounds, and 
out of order stations reported the first thing next 
morning. 

The condition of the watchman can be observed 
constantly—a man who can still “pull” an ordinary 
box, might be too intoxicated to escape detection over 
the telephone. And if the watchman did not report 
in person, it would be detected by the change in voice. 
The system is also very flexible. If, for example, a con- 
signment of explosives were stored in a particular 
room, not usually visited by the watchman, a near-by 
telephone could be made a checking point while the 
explosives were there. Furthermore, the telephones, 
being placed at desks, etc., the watchman would have 
to go clear into an office, not merely “pull” a box at 
the door. 

As for collusion between the checker and watch- 
man, this can be avoided by having an executive drop 
in now and then, at unexpected times, and take the 
checker’s position himself, for a while. This would 
show up any wrong conditions. Or the general super- 
intendent could have a special line run to his house, 
and check at odd times himself—by paging the watch- 
man, verifying the station he answers from, and com- 
paring with the report next morning. 

In case a plant is so large that several watchmen 
are reporting at once, one member is assigned to each 
(11, 12, 13, ete.,) and checking equipment provided 
accordingly. 

This service alone would go far toward justifying 
the P. A. X. in some plants, and while not applicable to 
all, it should be a valuable adjunct to the service in 
many. 


Exhibits at the Convention 


Ackerman-Johnson Company, Chicago. Expan 
sive screw anchors especially adapted for telephone 
work. Anchor consists of doubly tapered internally 
threaded cone of brass, iron or steel, within composi- 
tion ductile sleeve. Sleeve is driven toward the base 
of cone and expanded by cone to any degree required 
lor swedging tightly against sides of hole. Also Phil- 
lips spring hammer for drilling in concrete, brick and 
stone. C. N. Ackerman and J. L. Johnson. 

_. American Electric Company. One hundred and 
hity-line and fifty-line switchboards, No. 45 type, local 
and common battery telephones, adjustable telephone 
brackets. New types of microphone sets, one cradle 
type. Lineman’s aluminum test set. New wall type, 
10-line switchboard. P. C. Burns, L. G. Le Bourveau, 
F. B. Boice, Eugene L. Brown, J. J. Speed, W. T. 
Curtis, R. Leiman, H. B. Malloy, B. W. Smith. 

_ Automatic Electric Company. Equipment for 
city systems, small town or community systems, long 
distance equipment and private automatic exchanges. 
Community automatic exchange to serve small town 
or community of 40 subscribers or over, giving out- 


lying exchange service 24 hours a day without at- 
tendance. Automatic “Code Call” for locating indi- 
viduals, conference calls, private fire alarms. Enun- 
ciator system, on both 17th and 19th floors. H. D. 
Critchfield, N. P. Bartley, Louis Falstreaux, Fred L. 
Baer, P. H. Davenport, John H. Finley, H. B. McEI- 
yea, Roy Owens, C. R. Butzow and A. B. Smith. 

Barrett Company, Chicago. Stereopticon views 
of methods of creosoting poles with Carbosota creo- 
sote oil, views of creosoting plants and shipyards, ete 
K. C. Barth. 

F. A. Bowdle, Decatur, IIl., accounting forms for 
all classes of telephone companies. 

Burgess Battery Company, Chicago. Dry cells, 
flashlight batteries, special battery for telephone use, 
new sanitary method of packing, saving weight in 
freight samples of manganese from company’s prop- 
erties in Utah. H. W. Beegle, W. T. Terrill and H. 
Z. Zimmerman. 

Chance Manufacturing Company, Centralia, Mo. 
Never Creep anchors, back trusses, terminal brackets 
and pole line specialties. J. J. Milligan. 
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eo Chicago Telephone Supply Company, [:lkhart 


Ind., George A. Briggs, M. A. Kelly, F. C. Best, \W. V. 
Mann. The Ericsson Manufactur ing Company has 
been taken over by the Chicago Telephone Supply 


Company and in addition to bridging telephones, port- 
able sets for army use and express switchboards, the 
exhibit included steel cabinets and microphone sets 
from the Ericsson Company. 

Coffey System & Audit Company, [ndianapolis. 
Coffey accounting forms which comply with require- 
ments of Interstate Commerce Commission and state 
commissions. John W. Coffee. 

Frank B. Cook Company, Chicago. Telephone 
protective apparatus, supplies and accessories, new 
Cook No. 50-60 Government protector, No. 51% solder- 
ing iron, No. 5 multiple arrester. George R. Folds, J. 
G. Mitchell, R. C. Meyer, J. M. Moore, C. Ruth, R. 
G. Sands, F. A. Rader. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia. 


Type D, E and F plates chloride accumulator bat- 
teries, CT couples for telephone use, Exide three-cell 
KXCS-5 and three-cell LX-5 manhole batteries with 
special lamp attachment. Exide submarine cell, one 
of 121 cells which make up complete submarine bat- 
tery. H.M. Beck, J. T. Fitz, D. B. Parker. 

French Battery & Carbon Company, Madison, 


Wis. Dry cells for telephone use. A. L. Thompson, 
F. | F Foster. 

Gasco Protector Company, \Vaukegan, Ill. Alu- 
minum protector for manhole work where poisonous 


gas or vapors are present; demonstrations made. M. 


J. Smith, C. H. Wilson. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, = Brookline, 
Mass., and Chicago. Ringing motor generator sets, 


pole changers, four-frequency vibrating converters, tel- 
ephones, ringers, linemen’s test sets. I. Hickman, E. 
N. Wells, C. S. Wilson, E. R. Morse, W. J. Dinwiddie 

Illinois Electric Company, Chicago. Material and 
supplies for underground and overhead construction 
work, Orangeburg fiber conduit manufactured by the 
Fiber Conduit Company. Columbia batteries, Klein 
J-M fire extinguishers, Fray pay stations, rub- 
ber covered wire, lead covered cable. N. G. Harvey, 
H. E. Mason, J. A. Duncan. 

J. K. Johnson, telephone engineers, 
Ind., appraisal forms. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 
Display cases of Kellogg parts in process of manu- 
facture, instantaneous recall switchboard, Kellogg uni- 
versal switchboard, magneto switchboard, P. B. X. 
switchboard, cordless P. B. X. switchboard, grabha- 
phone, magneto and common battery telephone panel 
with latest types of telephones for various uses. Each 
type coded, describmg apparatus contained and price; 
a trailer built for telephone exchange service used with 


tor Is, 


[ndianapolis, 


any type of motor car or truck; Kellogg No. 3 con- 
verter; non-ring-through repeating coil; Bakelite re- 


ceiver with U. S. silk flag in center and flags of six 
allies surrounding. J. B. Edwards, J. G. Kellogg, A. 
J. Carter, H. N. Faris, Ben Woodbury, C. M. Thomp- 
son, Claude Prenitt, J. B. Haley, Fred Seely, H. W. 
Hogue, B. A. Parsons, F. L. Eldridge, W. W. Cros 
well, H. B. Dudley, W. R. Hind, S. A. Duvall, M. J. 
Corwin, W. R. Brewer, L. J. Tucker, C. D. Boyd, O 
F. Cassaday, H. D. Currier, A. O. Clingman, \Villiam 
Green, D. B. Write, R. L. Niter, D. J. Gillespie, M. E. 
Young, R. J. Redpath, Edw. I. Pratt, C. W. Nelson. 
Fred Seeley, Don Marshall, E. C. Benson, R. 


Strache. 
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Leich Electric Company, (Genoa, Ill. Twelve- 
party harmonic ringing equipment, using three fre- 


quencies. Vibrating rectifier working with storage 
batteries; 15-A combined ringing and charging ma- 
chine ; 200-line switchboard which was sold to Choteau 
Telephone Company, Oklahoma. ©. M. Leich, A. J. 
Kohn, A. C. Reid, B. L. Parker, T. J. Guilion, N. E. 
Kester, C. F. White, J. A. Campbell, C. I. Echols. 
Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company. 
Low type, two-position magneto switchboard, com- 
mon battery convertible switchboard. P. B. X. switch- 


boards of floor type and cordless type with Monarch 
direct current, four-party selective system, magneto 


and common battery telephones, switchboards and tel- 
ephone apparatus, wire chief’s test unit and monitor's 
equipment; photographs of switchboards built for the 
patrons in the United States and foreign countries. 
J. C. Hubacher, L. Q. Trumbull, George ©. Wilson, of 


Fort Dodge; R. O. Palmer, B: A. Ogden, B. H. Merri- 
man, W. F. Qualls. 
The National Carbon Company, Cleveland. Colum- 


bia batteries, 1900 Columbia Hot Shot batteries, Co- 
lumbia caustic soda primary batteries. C. W. Wil- 
kins, H. S. Green, L. W. Fischer, Wallace ©’Connor, 
\W. R. Pflasterer, A. W. Ward, J. Gordon Law, W. ( 


Kunzman. 

National wee Supply & Development Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., telephone supply jobbers. R. L. 
Stewart. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago. W. T. 
Frostenson, A. A. Marrs, L. E. Morier. 

Page & Hill Company, Minneapolis. L. L. 
J. D. Milburn, Buford Adams. 

Edward A. Pratt Audit Company, Peoria, Ill. O. 
J. Wiltz showed the Peerless telephone accounting 
system and explained services of the company in aud- 


Hill, 


iting and systematizing work. Accounting forms dis- 
played by Peerless Sales Company. A. R. Meyer. 
Rand Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., index- 


ing systems for use by information clerks in telephone 
exchanges, stock record systems. \WV. E. Kirk, Miss 
R. H. Hamer. 

Reliable Electric Company, Chicago 
specialties. New substation arrester, wire 
cable hangers, baby-knife switches 
George W. Rodormer, \W. L. Cook. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons ee Trenton, N. J. 
J. H. Blanchard, L. W. Reed, H. C. Hampton, W. H. 
Slingluff. Copies of the conipeky . handbook, 
“Wire in Electrical Construction. 


Telephone 
splicing 
sleeves, test con- 
nectors, 


new 


Skinderviken Telephone Equipment Company, 
Chicago. Magneto telephone instruments, desk and 


wall types. Victory telephone made by the Skinder- 
viken company, extremely economical in operation and 
smallest wall telephone made. Talking circuit and 
ringer mounted on detachable unit inside of door; 
door detachable. Equipped with the Skinderviken 
transmitter button and compact one-gong ringer. | J. 
Skinderviken, Olaf E. Ray and T. Ray. 

Standard Underground Cable Company, [itts- 
burgh. Lead covered, paper insulated cable for tele- 
phone work; copper clad drop wire; interior copper 
drop wire, and copper clad bare wire. Booklets on tel- 
ephone cable specifications. \WV. M. Hoh- 
mann. 

Stewart Brothers, Ottawa, Ill. 
tus. Edward Stewart, Christian Stewart. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 


Ri ge;rs, | J. 
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Company. Stromberg standardized local battery 
switchboard with protector rack in operating condi- 
improvements incorporated in the 
switchboard to give increased service and transmission 
efficiency. The apparatus used in switchboard cir 
cuits laid out on circuit panel so functions could be 
readily observed. Standardized P. B. X. switchboards 
with arrangements of trunk circuit plates in the 
switchboards. Interior apparatus for each trunk cir- 
cuit on removable mounting strip arranged to permit 
additions or removals of trunk circuits without sol 
dering. Multiple circuit panel showing complete lay 
out of new centrally-operated system. Sign showing 
list of centri ully-oper: ited system installations. Sales 
conference prior to opening of convention attended 
by 40 salesmen and department heads. W. Roy Mc 
Canne, George A. Scoville, R. H. Manson, E. R. 
Reinke, WW. C. Freeman, F. M. Slough, E. G. Eidam, 
|. H. Levis, A. J. Roberts, N. W. Baldwin, A. M. Hau 
brich, J. B. Wilkinson, R. T. Pierson, J. T. Barrett, R 
Davis, A. B. Crawford, N. D. Wood, F. C. King, A. M 
Roberts, A. A. Cronk, E. G. Fehrenbach, S. O. 
Baughan, C. L. Ward, P. Winemiller, S. H. Lincoln, 
F. K. Cannon, E. L. Kliogel, P. D. Myers, H. T. Me 
Caig, FE. F Met ‘ord, E. pe Shafe Ss N. \W. Redmond, ( 
W. Schafer, L. E. La Fleur, A. J. Johnson, H. J 
Wilms, } Kalhous, C. Bobe reg, (;. Johnson. 
Superior Telephone Manufacturing Company, ( 

lumbus, Ohio. Rebuilt magneto and common battery 


tion for testing 


equipment, wall and desk sets, switchboards. Charles 
H. Smith. 

Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. Magneto telephones, switch- 


boards, electrical specialties. F. J. Ruehlman, W. R. 
Keene, G. A. Joy. 

Telephone Engineer, Chicago. F. B. Schwamb, 
Paul H. Woodruff. 

Telephone Equipment Company, (maha, Neb. 
Rebuilt common battery equipment, intercommunicat 
ing sets, Cook rack protectors, common battery desk 
telephones, metal and wood bell boxes, hotel type 
metal common battery telephones, compact business 
type telephones. J. E. Wilson. 

Telephony, Chicago. |. C Kelsey, H. D. Fargo, 
Stanley R. Edwards, Miss L. M. Peterson, John R. 
Hastie, S. J. Borchers, Miss D. B. Sippil. 

Thompson-Levering Company, Philadelphia. \V. 
J. Thompson. Peerless switch dial testing set, Peer- 
less plug type testing set for small companies, Peerless 
special wire chief’s test bridge. 

Transmitter, Fort Worth, Texas. J. A. Smith. 

Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
demnity insurance. C. W. Block, B. H. Batte, H. A. 
Hedding, Jr., T. M. Mehan. 


Echoes of Omaha Independent 


Augusta Vehr, one of the bondholders of the now 

defunct Omaha (Neb.) Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, has brought action in district court to force the 
stockholders of the defunct company to pay for their 
stock subsc riptions in full in order that she may re- 
cover $21.7( 0, the face value of bonds which she alleges 
she holds of the defunct company. 
_ The Independent Telephone Company property, 
lranchise and good will were sold six years ago at a 
receiver's sale for $1,000,000 under a decree from the 
federal district court. 
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Signal Corps Needs Technical Men 

The War Department authorizes the following state- 
ment from the Land Division of the Signal Corps: 

The demand for specialists in the American Army is 
increasing daily. Mechanics and technicians of every 
kind, including radio and buzzer operators, are needed by 
the Land Division of the Signal Corps. 

Through the assistance of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Training, an opportunity is extended to men 
in the draft to perfect themselves in radio and buzzer 
work without expense, enabling them to select this branch 
of the service in the Signal Corps when they are called. 

The Signal Corps has charge of all signaling and 
communication, including radio, telegraph, telephone, and 
cable service for the mobile Army, both at the immediate 
front and behind the lines. It is important and interesting 
work, since without this branch of the service the Army’s 
“ears” would be stopped and in many instances its “eyes” 
would be valueless. Men who are expert telegraph and 
radio operators in civil life have an opportunity here to 
‘ontinue their specialty. 

In nearly every large city the Federal Board, through 
local school authorities, has established schools of radio 
communication where all men of draft age who have not 
yet been called may receive a preliminary course in the 
operation of radio and buzzer instruments. There are 
now about 600 of these schools, where continuous instruc- 
tion is given, usually during afternoons and evenings. It 

takes practically 200 hours for a student of average abil- 
ity to attain a speed of 20 words per minute, sending and 
receiving. 

If a student enrolled in one of these schools is or- 
dered to report for military service by his local draft 
board before he has completed his course, he will be fur- 
nished with a proficiency card, stating the number of 
words he can send and receive. Upon the presentation of 
this card to the personnel officer at the mobilization camp 
to which he is sent he will be assigned to the Signal Corps. 

If, after attaining a proficiency of 10 or more words 
per minute, a student decides that he desires to enter the 
service immediately, he may apply through the local 
school authorities to the Signal Corps for papers author- 
izing his individual induction into the service and his 
assignment to a radio school for advanced training. 

The opportunities offered by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Training permit men in the draft to educate 
themselves further and to select their work instead of 
waiting assignment to a branch of the service in which 
they may have no special interest. It is from these men 
that the noncommissioned officers must be chosen. 

Further information concerning admission to these 
schools may be secured from local school authorities. 

The Signal Corps is particularly in need of highly 
trained technical personnel. Electrical engineers and 
men with a good fundamental training in engineering or 
physics will find excellent opportunities for service of a 
character which will permit them to make full use of 
their training and experience. Men of satisfactory quali- 
fications are given three months’ training in special Signal 
Corps schools operated under the supervision of the 
Land Division of the Signal Corps, and are given every 
opportunity to take examinations leading to promotion. 

Men who have had experience as electrical repair 
men, wiremen, and mechanics are also desired for assign- 
ment to special schools and later to field organizations. 
Instruction of a high grade is given, and opportunity for 
promotion is excellent. 
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Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


A Brief Digest of those Current Specifications Most Interesting to Telephone Men 


ATENT No. 1,252,399. Line Signal 
System. Issued to H. P. Clausen, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. The object of the system is to notify the operator at a 
manual switchboard as to the identity of the station calling from 








a party line. The system is shown for a four-party line. At 
the central office is a relay having four tuned reed tongues. At 
each telephone is a tuned reed which is struck by the switchhook 
lever when the telephone is lifted. The tuned reed controls an 
electrical contact point at the telephone and thus sends tuned 
impulses to the central office line relay which vibrates the one of 
its tuned reed tongues corresponding to the pitch of the reed at 
the telephone; this in turn closes a local circuit which locks and 
causes a line signal lamp to glow at a jack, four lamps and four 
jacks for the four stations of the line being provided, and the 
lamp caused to glow identifies the calling station to the manual 
operator. 

1,252,420. Automatic Switch. Issued to O. F. 
signor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. In 
this switch, the brushes are propelled by a spring and controlled 
by a magnet and escapement, the spring being rewound by gear- 
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wheels from a power shaft, the gearwheels disengaging when not 
required. 

1,252,461. Reverting Test System. Issued to A. E. Lundell, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
In an automatic exchange, the calling line is guarded by busy 
test until in the progress of the call the selected line is to be 
tested, when the guard is removed momentarily to permit a ring 
to be sent back upon the calling line for another station, in case 
the line be a party line and calling another station upon thi 
same line as the originating station. 

1,252,462. Automatic Switch. Issued to F. A. Lundquist, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc.,. New York, N 
The selecting brushes move up between the rows of contacts and 
then swing to right or left to engage the contacts, passing at 
times between contacts of a nearer row to engage contacts of a 
farther row whose contacts are staggered with reference to th 
first row. 

1,252,464. Automatic Selecting Switch Issued to F. A. 
Lundquist, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. A series of mechanical stops is provided; these are 
set by electromagnets to indicate the position of the selective 
brushes required; the brushes then are driven by motor power 
until the mechanical stop is engaged. 

1,252,466. Selecting System. Issued to J. L. McQuarrie and 
C. L. Goodrum, assignors to Western Electric Company, Inc 
New York, N. Y. Two callsenders (or equivalent) are provided 
at the telephone, and the central office switches select in a man- 
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ner dependent upon the number of impulses 
sent and also dependent upon which call- 
sender is used to send the impulses. One callsender opens the 
loop for each impulse, while the other callsender removes a shunt 
from a substation resistance for each impulse. 

1,252,978. Automatic Switching System. Issued to S. B 
Williams, Jr.. and A. B. Sperry, assignors to Western Electric 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. The calling and called lines 
are not connected until after the operation of the side switch by 
response of the called station. 

1,252,979. Test System. Issued to B. D. Willis, assignor 
to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. In a manual 
switchboard, the operator’s busy test carries a special tone when 
the jack tested is upon the same line as the jack answered, 
thereby indicating that a party line station is calling for another 
station upon the same line as the originating station 

1,253,228. Testing System. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, as- 
signor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. A 
set af relays tests the line multiple for a number of standard 
conditions, and an automatic switch picks up successive lines as 
long as standard conditions are found, stopping when any irreg- 
ularity or fault is detected. 

1,253,684. Linefinder System. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York,.N. Y 
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Two linefinders having trunks running in different directions 
can either one pick up a calling line, and the user of the line 
presses a manual key at his telephone to cause the desired line- 
finder to pick up his line. 

1,253,688. Searching Svstem. Issued to M. F. Hill, assignor 
of part to E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C. An interconnector 
searches repeatedly until an idle trunk is found: a signal is given 
to the calling telephone when an idle trunk is found 

1,253,703. Branch Exchange System. Issued to T. G. Mar- 
tin, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. Ill. (Orig- 
inal application filed September 13, 1907.) Circuits for operating 
a manual branch exchange in connection with an automatic 
central office. 

1,254,012 Issued to T. G. Martin, as- 


nor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Original 


Telephone System. 


application filed September 13, 1907; 167 claims.) A working 
telephone system in process of gradual reconstruction from 
manual to automatic without interfering with the service, the 


automatic calling equipment being provided and then rendered 








incapable of interfering with the manual operation of the lines. 
1,254,083. -Coin Collecting Device Issued to S. S. Stolp, 
issignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, III \ coin 
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is inserted in the collector, and the call is made through the 
automatic switches in the usual way; if the called station answers, 
the coin is passed to the till of the coin box: but if the calling 
telephone be hung up before the called station answers, the coin 
is returned through the return chute of the coin box. 

1,254,116: 1,254,117; 1,254,118: 1,254,146: 1,254,471; 1,254,472; 
1,254,473: 1,254,474: 1.254.475, and 1,254:476. Substation Tele- 
phone Speaking Circuits. Issued to G. A. Campbell and W. H. 
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Martin, assignors t 


New York; N. Y. New arrangements of elements of coils, 

receiver and transmitter for common battery telephone sets. 
1,254,167 and 1,254,168. Coin System. Issued to Charles A 

Stickney, Chicago, Ill. The system comprises a coin box in which 


a coin must be inserted to make a coil, after which the calling 
party may withdraw the coin, but the answering of the called 
line will deposit the coin beyond reclamation. In connection with 
this system, a signal before the manual operator at the central 
office shows the condition of the coin positively at all times until 
the cord pair is taken down 

1.254.290. Meter Issued to H. D. Stroud, assignor to 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, III. \ mechanical mete 
attached to an automatic switch records the total of the tim 
that the switch has been in use. 


1,254,642. Automatic Switch. Issued to A. H. Adams and 
L. Polinkowski, assignors to Western Electric Company, Ine., 
New York, N. Y. A circular cam, drum-like, controls contact 
springs, is propelled by a spiral spring inside the drum, and is 
controlled by an electromagnetic escapement device. The spring 
is rewound by motor power1 

1,254,657. Signal. Issued to H. P. Clausen, assignor to 


Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. After th 
answering plug is inserted, the supervisory lamp flashes continu 
ally until the listening key has been operated 

1,254,681 Linefinder. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, assignor 
to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Ina 
Keith unit switch, the master shaft is so arranged that when a 
line is seized the idle plungers jump at a single step to the next 
idle trunk, the main shaft then operating to pre-select the next 
subsequent idle trunk. 

1,254,682. Indicator Issued to C. L. Goodrum, assignor 
to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. A device 
associated with a selector, is controlled manually to indicate by 
lamps the number of the lines to which the selector is adjusted. 

1,254,691. Manual System. Issued to E. FE. Hinrichsen, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
4 manual common tery system having but one relay per line 
and no relay at all in the cord pair. Full system lamp signals 
are give! 


+ 
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North Dakota Convention 


Between 300 and 400 telephone officials and opera 
tives, with their families, assembled at Bismarck, 
N. D., June 12, for the twelfth annual convention of 
the North Dakota Telephone Association. The visit- 
ors were welcomed to the city by George N. Keniston, 
secretary of the Bismarck Commercial Club, who as- 
sumed this task in the absence of Governor Frazier 
The response was made by Judge John Carmody of 
Hillsboro, assistant U. S. District attorney for North 
Dakota, and the annual address of the president, by 
H. W. Wilson of New Rockford, followed. Business 
matters occupied the remainder of the morning. In 
the afternoon an hour was devoted to visiting the 
numerous exhibits held in the commercial club rooms, 
and at 2 o’clock the formal program was resumed with 
an address on regulation of telephone companies from 
a representative of the North Dakota railway commis- 
sion. Miss Esther Sorenson, traffic director for the 
North Dakota Independent Telephone Company, told 
of the small exchange operator; H. D. Reade, state 
fire marshal, discussed the telephone and the fire 
alarm, and A. J. McInnes, manager of the Central 
North ,Dakota Co-operative Telephone Company, 
talked on the managers’ problems. 

The meeting closed Thursday afternoon with the 
election of officers and the reports of committees. The 
war tone of the program lent an extraordinary interest 
to all of the sessions. The patriotic meeting at the 
Bismarck auditorium was one of the best attended 
Sessions the association ever has held. Attorney 
lracey R. Bangs of Grand Forks delivered a remark- 
able address on the mobilization of national resources, 
telling particularly the important part which the tele- 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
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phone lines are playing in war work and the great 
obstacles which they have to overcome. George F. 
Dullam of Bismarck, county chairman for war saving 
stamps, told of national war savings day June 28, and 
of what North Dakota must do to redeem itself in this 
campaign. 

Thursday morning F. E. Packard of the North 
Dakota tax commission, spoke on the new gross earn- 
ings tax, and his interesting address was followed by 
a general discussion. James A. Little, rate expert of 
the North Dakota railway commission, spoke on the 
regulation of public utilities, and this subject was 
generally discussed. 


Our Girls Over There 

lo the 100 girls from America now doing service 
is military telephone operators in France, 150 more 
in training schools here may soon be added, leaving a 
reserve force of 400 more on file out of about 8,000 
applications. The young women who have been ac- 
cepted for this work have undergone tests as severe as 
those to which a soldier at the front is subjected. 

The telephone exchanges often are only a short 
distance behind the trenches, and the operator must 
possess both courage and calmness under dangerous 
circumstances. 

“These girls,” said Capt. E. J. Wesson, who re- 
cruited the unit, “are going to astound the people over 
there by their efhciency. In Paris it takes forty to 
sixty seconds to complete one call. Our girls are 
equipped to handle 300 calls an hour.” 

Other reports that have reached the war depart- 
ment from France show that the American hello girl 
is making good rapidly in a task as difficult as is to be 
found back of the front line trenches. 

The first group of operators entered training 
school in Chicago on January 12 for instruction in ad- 
vanced telephony. They received practice in the larg- 
est New York exchanges and were then tried out at 
military cantonments. The course included talks upon 
personal hygiene. 

The first contingent sailed on March 2. Other 
groups sailed in March and April and were stationed 
at supply depots and debarkation bases. 

In addition to speaking both French and English 
fluently, every one of these girls has stood a loyalty 
test which proved that she could be trusted with mili- 
tary information. 

* The uniform consists of a coat and skirt of navy 
blue serge. shirtwaist of navy blue Palm Beach cloth 
and straight-brimmed hat of blue felt with the regula- 
tion orange and white cord of the signal corps. White 
cord on the left sleeve is used to designate their rank, 
as operator, supervisor, chief operator and so on. 


Chicago-A. T. & T. Case to Federal 
Court 

Circuit Judge Charles M. Walker June 17 granted 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company the 
right to have the quo warranto proceedings brought 
against the company by the City of Chicago trans- 
ferred to the federal courts. The city seeks to have 
the company show by what right it uses municipal 
property worth $1,000,000 without paying for any fran- 
chise from the city. 
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Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
George S. Perry, superintendent of the 
Cambridge, Ohio, office of the Bell tele- 
phone properties, recently taken over by 


the Cambridge Home Telephone Company, 
has been transferred and made superintend 
ent of the Bell properties in Uhrichsville 
and New Philadelphia. 


Frank Clausen, who has been Kirkland, 
Illinois, manager for the DeKalb County 
Telephone Company the past few weeks, 


has resigned his position to accept a better 
one with the Leich Electric Company of 
Genoa. Mr. Butcher, the Genoa manager, 
will look after the Kirkland exchange and 
Will Trude will have charge of the work 
at Kirkland. 

Adelbert Graham, manager of the Can- 
ton branch of the, Ohio’ State Telephone 
Company for the last four years, left June 
1 for Cleveland, where he will have charge 
of the branch of the Ohio State Telephone 
Company in that city. 

Thorald L. Hammer, for the past eight 
years connected with the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, died re- 
cently at his home in Salt Lake City after 
an illness of about three years. 

H. O. Leinard, former manager of the 
Cleveland exchange of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Company, has been promoted to the 
position of general manager of the com 
pany’s plants in Ohio. 

The Ord Independent Telephone Com- 
pany of Ord, Nebraska, has changed man- 
agers, O. E. Arnold of Sabetha, Kansas, 
succeeding Mr. Marquard, who finds the 
work too strenuous. 


John A. Hunter, who recently resigned 
as manager of the Vermilion Telephone 
Company of Vermilion, Ohio, has recon- 


sidered and will remain in the position. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 


ARIZONA. 

L. C. Riley, manager of the Flagstaff 
branch of the Mountain States Telephone 
Company, has resigned his position. He 
has not yet announced what his new occu- 
pation will be. 

ILLINOIS, 

Angus S. Hibbard, formerly general 
manager and now a director of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, has left for France, 
where he will work in the executive depart- 
ment of the Red Cross. 

The state public utilities commission en- 
tered an order on June 18 requiring the 
Chestnut Mutual Telephone Company and 
the Mt. Pulaski Telephone & Electric Com- 
pany to form physical connection, which 
must be perfected within 30 days. The Mt 
Pulaski company must remove its wires 
from the poles of the Chestnut company. 
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Another telephone company, “The Ger 
man Telephone Company” of Craigville, 
wishes to prove that it is 100 per cent 
American. It is now the “Craigville Tele- 
phone Company.” 

The Linton Telephone Company of Lin- 
ton has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 by Joseph E. Sharp, Jo- 
seph Nolting, Thomas E. Harris, Inzie | 
Givin, Lucien E. Jones, George H. Sharp 
and Linus FE. Clayton. 

LOUISIANA. 

A merger of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany and the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Company of Shreveport has been 
proposed, and endorsed by the Chamber ot 


Commerce of that city. The deal, even 
though it gets the O.K. of the necessary 
officials, will not be consummated for 
some time. 


MICHIGAN 


The Michigan State Telephone Company 
has installed facilities which will make pos- 
sible the interchange of calls between the 
Michigan Telephone Company and the Citi- 
zens Telephone Company of Traverse City. 

MINNESOTA 

The Elwood Telephone Company of 
Shakopee has been sold to P. C. Holdaegel 
of Rockwell City. C. E. Ross of Waterloo 


will be the new manager. 
At the annual meeting of the Wana- 
mingo & Holden Farmers Mutual Tele- 


Aspelin the following 
officers were elected: George Voxland, 
president; A. ‘Hultgren, vice-president; 
Lars Musgjerd, second vice-president; L. J. 
Gjemse, secretary, and Samuel I 


phone Company at 


Jacobs« yn, 


treasurer 

At the annual meeting of the Nicollet 
County Telephone Company the following 
officers were elected: President, M. B. 


vice-president, W. G. Laumann; 
H. J. Essler; treasurer, C. A 


Johnson ; 
secretary, 
Benson 
NEBRASKA. 
Articles of incorporation have been filed 


by the Farmers Telephone Company of 
r - 

Dix, with a capital stock of $10,000. Ofh- 

cers and directors aré¢ J. A. Graham, 

president; Hans Gunderson, vice-president ; 

Charles Campbell, secretary; ( E. Birt, 

t e 
treasurer; and Will Brothers, director. 


the Cuming 


At the annual meeting of 
County Independent Telephone Company 
at Wisner the following officers were 
elected: Directors, O. R. Thompson, J. W. 
Richmond and G. H. Albers; president, 
©. R. Thompson; vice-president, G. H. Al 
bers; treasurer, H. E. Leisy; secretary- 
manager, J ’. Richmond. 


NEW YORK. 

The Owahgena Telephone Company, Inc., 
of Cazenovia, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $40,000 by M. T. Joy. 
W. Burden and A. R. Carpenter, all of 
Cazenovia. 

The Master Telephone System, Inc., of 
Bronx has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $75,000 by L. Poster, R. Carlin and 
M. L. Heller, all of Bronx 


NORTH DAKOTA 
At the annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Telephone Association, J. P. Smith of 
Beach was elected president, A. J. McInnes 
yf Dazey was elected vice-president, and 
H. A. Livermore of Fargo was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer 
OHIO. 
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phone merger which will affect 
Ferry and all towns in the vicinity 

A suit for $40,000 against the Central 
Union Telephone Company been filed 
in Common Pleas court at Circleville by 
Attorney Charles Gerhardt client, 
Charles L. Hampton, who was almost elec- 
trocuted last August while working for the 
company by coming in contact with the 
heavily charged wires of the Ohio Utilities 
Company. The petition cha in effect, 
that the Central Union set poles in such a 
manner as to cause the accident, crippling 
the plaintiff for life. 

The Winona Central Telephone Company 
of Winona has raised its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 


has 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


\ charter has been issued to the Laurel 
Hill Telephone Company of Champion, 
which has a capital stock of $25,000. 

The Independent Telephone Association 
of Pennsylvania has elected officers for the 
coming year. They are: S. H. Mounce, 


Lanstord, president; Cameron L. Baer, 
Harrisburg, and A. J. Ulrich, Philadelphia, 
vice-presidents, and O. K. Kines, Harris- 


burg, secretary and treasurer 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Canton exchange of the Canton Co- 

Operative Telephone Company was recently 

sold to the Dakota State Telephone Com- 


pany, which operates solely South Da- 
kota. 
TEXAS 
The Jacksonville, Texas, telephone ex- 
change has been purchased by A. C. Stuart 


and associates, of Texarkana. This makes 
five telephone exchanges in which Mr. Stu- 


art is interested. The Texarkana, Clarks- 
ville and Annona exchanges are operated 
by the Texarkana Telephone Company, 


while the Greenville and Jacksonville ex- 
changes are operated independently. Their 


headquarters, however, are in Texarkana 


WASHINGTON 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Washtucna High Line Telephone 
Company at Ritzville the following officers 


were elected: President, 


vice-president, Roy Helme; 


Albert G. Dehnel; 
secretary-treas- 


urer, J. Oscar Adams; attorneys, Adams & 
Naef; trustees, A. W. Perry, William 
3rerman, Jr., Frank West, Otis Leonard 
and A. H. Burkhart 


WISCONSIN 
switchboard was installed 
at the central office of the Forestville Tele- 
phone Company at Forestville recently. 
The new board replaces the one of 55-line 
capacity. which had become too small for 


pec 
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